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ABSTRACT 

A number of hypotheses derived from sociological 
theory and from previous research concerning the potential 
collaboration of citizens of the United States and Mexico were 
tested* Included in the samples were "1 , 52 8 interviews from the United 
States general public; 306 interviews .from rural persons residing in 
places of 2,500 or less in-Michigan; 105 interviews with 
Spanish-speaking informants in the states of Arizona, California, 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas; 1 , 12 6* interviews with informants in 
urban Mexico; and 288 from. rural Mexico, or from villages and towns 
of between 100 and 2,500 population. The findings are discussed under 
the following chapter titles: "Factors of Knowledge and Mass 
Communication," "Actual Behavioral Linkages,'' ''Attitudes Toward the 
Across the Border Country and Toward Linkages with That Country, '» 
'•Desire for Linkage and Collaboration: Its Predictability and 
Explanation," and "The Meaning of the Linkage-Contrasts of Mexico and 
the United States." It was concluded that in all samples, informants 
with more formal education had higher mean scores measuring their 
contacts in across the border and . Anglo-Latino relations than did 
those with low educational attainment . It 'was also found that higher 
educational attainment was less frequently concomitant with high 
interaction between Anglos and Latinos in interaction arenas, such as 
church, formal groups, neighborhoods, and work places, than it was 
•for other forms of interaction. (HBC) 
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Rural Michigan, the U. S. General Public, 
Spanish-speaking Latinos of the 

Southwestern United States, 
Urtow Mexi(Mi ;and KuraB Mexico 
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Jeannc E. GuJMwrn 



oopexaition imd -coriffict befe^^en irssifem rir^^ groups 
^ witMa^iiaticoa^ilii^ man's relation 

to man has beenr^sGrLitiilized. This bulletin proposes to apply tlie themes 
to the United States and Mexico. Situated as t1iey are, l^order to bor- 
' der, certain interdependencies and certain strains are at once apparent. 
In the case of the United States, perisliable crops in Micliigan and other 
states are dependent upon migrant laborers from the Soutlnvest and 
from Mexico. In the case of Mexico, tlie income from nortli of the 
border — including tlie income from tlie substantial number of North 
American turistas who spend their dollars in Mexico, and the wages 
sent or brought back to Mexico by the Mexican hraceros who swell the 
labor force of the United States during critical hai'vest periods— has 
been crucial to her stability and growth (9, 4). As various countries 
seek bases from which to pursue certain objectives, including that of 
threatening the United States, the importance of these neighbor coun- 
tries takes on even greater significance. 

Mexico now has one of the highest population ^l^gmfion^m tes In 
the world. There is reason to beheve that, as in the past, many Mexicans 
will'become citizens of the United States. Of the tens of thousands of 

\4' 'T^^ st"dy was financed by the Carnegie Corporation, the United States Public Health Service, the 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment station, and the Center for International Profp-ams of M.S.U. under 
a grant from tlio Ford Foundation. We also acknowledge with gratitude the work of associates who 
at one time or another in the progress of the study made invalnable contributions tow;»rds its com- 
pjetion: Riehard Brynier, J. Allan.Beeglo, Eugene Jacobson, Hideya Kumata» Clark McPhail, Robert 
Mewart, Francis Sim, Charles Tucker, Robert Turley and Fred Waisanen. These collaborators with 
tlie senior author worked together on a Five Nation Study, including Costa Rica, Finland^ Japan» 
Mexico and tlie United States. Mrs. Vera Krniise deserves thanks for assistance in the typing and 
processing of the material for publication. The authors alone bear rcsprmsibility, however, for the 
statistics and their interpretation in the present bulletin, > . 



Spanisli-speaking United States citizens from tlie Sontliwest who follow 
the harvests north, many remain to hecome permanent residents of 
northern states, sucli as Micliigan. The number of Mexicans who desire 
American citxzemlup and in due time l^ecomp maturalizc^d citizens has 
always been relatively large. Although few<5; citizens of tlie United 
States seek dtizeusiiip in Mexico, many take ^niii:>'Tesidence there as an 
lincreasing numb'M' of businesses (and otlier fe\jjies of linkages) stafl 
with North Ameimciin personneL An estiniateLdL!.oiae ont every four 
i[>ersons living nortfe of the border lias visifedr'®e?siieo. Tlfis proportion 
isiiincreasing:anixftdily. Siniilai* proportionSr^^tf^Me?^emlS have \isiled tlie 
^United States iLSvvwoiifers, .students and dn ( ^tlun- ^c:3j>^^^^^ In almost 

every state ^of ciaidi nn^ition, : tliti^:[foeapIes afewa -BpntSu^OTsiiMniilu loi lithe 
border meet, ©xos^^ss. - ffie mteraiMm§yni ijami^icatl dii :tim<^^^ • ecDArcomittt^itions 
p3ji)inGte eoopejraiiimAb^ Alaiglbs anilljatin(>s in tii© two countries? 
What factors facilitate collaboration and what factors generate con- 
flict? Tlie present monograph will deal with these questions, and in 
so doing will note cultural and social differences and similarities, 
especially as they impinge upon social change. . 

OBJECTIVES, CONCEPTS, HYPOTHESES AND SAMPLES 

Objectives 

The objectives of the study are the improvement of prediction and 
explanation; specifically, the improvement of prediction on the poten- 
tial collaboration of citizens of one nation witli another, and one ethnic 
group with another, through use of data gathered to test hypotheses 
generated from existing knowledge. The present investigation may be 
viewed iu the context of cross-cultural research directed by the senior 
author over the past 15 years. A bibliography of related publications 
appears in the Related Research section (page"f?^ 

Concepts 

Tlie basic concepts used in the present study are detaded in the 
book, ?^ooial Systems (10, 11, 12). Here, in almost definitional sim- 
plicity, those generalized concepts basic to the study will be itemized^ 

-The present monogrnph dot's not present the analysis as originally concoiv/jd bt'uaiise computer 
costs were proliiliitive. It would hsiva consisted of a set of **generali7.t'd compoifjnts of systemic inter- 
action" in wliicli ni ensures of honioj^eneity and heterogeneity for all the inter action arenas were specified. 
Each informant coiild thns be scored in terms of the homogeneity and heterogeneity of his or her 
interaction arenas, his own eompatibility with these, and the extent of interaction in the areniis. 
Components of the honiogeiicity-heterogeneily scales arc (1) language and ethnic background, (2) 
political leanings, (3) religion's affiliation and participation, and (4) stratification or class level. 
A series of hypotheses were developed with the expectation that the atudysis would he made, and 
it is intended that it he undertaken later. The curtailed presentation in this bulletin focuse.s upon 
linkage of Mexicans and citizens of the United States and/or linkage of Anglos and Latinos in either 
country. " . 
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Social System: Interaction tliat is mutually orientcx: and mediatccl 
throngli shared expectations and symbols may ho said to con.stitntc 
a system. The greater tlie intensity and frequency o{ .specific lijpcs of 
interaction on the part of members as compared with noii -mem hers 
may constitute a characteristic of systems perjnitting their deHncation. 
For tlie present study it is assumed tliat the interaction of citizens of 
nations constitute systems. Likewise the interactions of members of 
language and ethnic groups may be considered systems if thcvntmilm^^^^^^ 
interact more A^(it]i one anotlier tlian with non-meMfeers. 

§ystame MAige: Syst^{?'0riclinkage is the process by wliicli the ele- 
ments of at least two social systeins come to be articulated so that in 
some ways and on some occasions diey may be viewed as a single sys- 
tem. Examples of systems .linking nations are the United States-Mexican 
Border Commission, the Organization of Amevic States, etc. Less 
structured links may be found in resident aliens in any country, and 
the so-called marginal man who usually is linking at least two systems. 
It is assumed that linkage may be operationalized as a variable prop- 
erty. Thus, a given ethnic plurality might at a given occasion be com- 
pletely linked to a mother country, but on another occasion have no 
discernible linkage. Complete linkage may be defined as that state of 
a system, composed previously of two or more systems, in which actors 
of the sub-systems, when paired by sociologically similar status-roles, 
exhibit no signiiicant differences with respect to norms, goals, senti- 
ments and beliefs. 

Desire for linkage: When actors express eagerness to become mem- 
bers of systems in which they do not liold membership, such expression 
may be designated as desire for systemic linkage. Thus, it is assumed 
that those United States citizens who desire more Mexican friends, 
desire to move to Mexico, etc., desire linkage with Mexico. 

Behaoioral linkage: Behaviorar linkage occurs when the actual ac- 
tions of members positively link them with the members of another 
system. Similar goals may be expressed by the action linkage, as wh§n 
allies participate in a war. Goals may be reciprocal rather than com- 
mon, such as in those of exchange and trade. In the present study, a 
United States citizen's visiting Mexico (or vice versa) is considered 
a behavioral link. 

Boundary 7ndintenance: Boundary maintenance is the process 
whereby the identity of a given social system is preserved and the 
characteristic interaction pattern maintained. Boundary maintaining 
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activities take many forms: tlie waging of war, both "hot'' and "cold," 
or tlic use of disparaging terms for niembers of a group not one's own. 
Examples of tlic iatter arc ''greaser" used hy Anglos and **gringo" used 
by Latinos. 

Desire to maintain bounchiries: When actors express eagerness to 
delimit the niembersliip of pertinent social systems to actors embodying 
the characteris^tics of tlie present membership, they are assumed to be 
expressing a desire for boundary maintenance. The present study relies 
on tlie inverse of the systemic linkage desire, or the so-called social dis- 
tance scale, for its measurement of desire for boundary maintenance, 

H>Tpo theses 

The study was designed to test the following hypotheses: 

(1) Desh-e for systemic linkage on the part of the citizens of one 
country for the nation and/or its citizens across the border can be 
predicted on tlie basis of knowledge of behavioral linkage of citizens 
of the two countries. Indexes measuring behavioral linkage will be 
positively correlated with indexes measuring desire for linkage, 

(2) Other things equal, the greater the knowledge the members of 
one system have of members of the othe.*, the greater the desire the 
members will have for linkage with that systeiii. (An extension of the 
same can be gained by substituting in place of knowledge, the idea of 
"language ability" in the other system.)^ 

(3) Tlie greater the educational attainment of informants, the 
greater will be the behavioral linkage and the desire for linkage. 

(4) The measures of behavioral linkage and desired linkage on 
the part of the citizens of Mexico with those of the United States, and 
vice-versa, are positively correlated with the various indexes designed 
to measure readiness to accept and/or initiate change.'* 

(5) Behavioral and/or desired linkage with members of other 
heterogeneous systems is positively related to (a) the extent of 
heterogeneity of the system, and (b) the amount of interaction of 
actors in the heterogeneous system.*"^ 

afhc kiiowk-dao component wtis not intcrcorreljitcd with the behavioral linkage nnd desire for 
linkngL* indexes, and tluis this hypothesis was not tested directly. However, the educational nttftinment 
index, whieli was i'ound to he highly related to the knowledge component, was intercorrchitcd with be- 
havioral jvnd desired linkage. All the facts available from the study point to the validation of the 
hypothesis, ' 

♦Analysis of data that would test this hypothesis in detail could not be done for lack of funds, 
This is planned in future phases of the study. 

H"5-^Jysis of data that would test this hypothesis directly could not he done for lack of fui4ds. 
However, the data do supply inferential support for the hypothesis: e.p,, the hirj;er the eit>' (tip to 
500,000) the more its members manifest both behavioral and desired linkage. To the degree that cities 
more than open country, and larger cities more than smaller, tend to be heterogeneous, this datum sup- 
ports the hypoth(psis. 
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(6) The closer the respondent is to tlie United States-Mexican 
border, otlier tilings equal, the grcatei' the boluu-ioral linkage and tlie 
greater the desire for linkage of Mexicans witlr citizens of the United 
States (and vice-versa) and Anglos witli Latinos (and \ ice-versa). 

(7) The older tlie actors, other things equal, the lower the be- 
havioral linkage and the lower tlie desire for linkage as specified in 
number (4) above. 

(8) Other things equal, the more rural (the smaller.) the place of 
residence, the lower the behavioraljinkage and the desire for linkage 
as specified in number (4) above. 

(9) Other things equal, non-wliite and all non-Anglo^' actors, except 
the Spanish- Americans, will have lower scores on the behavioral and 
desired linkage scales than Anglos. 

(10) The larger the proportion of Catliolics in the tlu'ee United 
States samples, other tilings equal, the greater the behavioral linkage 
and the desired linkage as specified in number (4) above. 

(11) The higher the rank or social status, other things equal, the 
. higher the behavioral and desired linkage. 

hi addition to the above hypotheses related to systemic linkage and 
boundary maintenance in their broader aspects, a series of hypotheses 
was generated from system theory and the literature on differences 
and similarities in the societies and cultures of Mexico and the United 
States. These are stated at the beginning of Chapter 6. 

Samples 

Agencies responsible for interviewing, coding and providing mar- 
ginals, and developing sampling plans^for five separate universes, were 
the International Research Associates, S.A. de C.V. who did this work 
in Mexico, and the Gallup Organization Incorporated in the United 
States. The samples provided 1,528 interviews from the United States 
general public; 306 interviews from rm-al persons residing in places 
of 2,500 or less in Michigan; 105 interviews with Spanish-speaking 
informants in the states of Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico 
and Texas; 1,126 interviews with informants in urban Mexico (places 
of 2,500 and more people); and 288 from rural Mexico, or from villages 

'The tvrm "Anglo'' here clOc.s not refer ^lo ihose of English derivation, but nUlior, iliosc who have 
been rtssnmlatetl into the Unilecl Stjites culture to the extent that httle or no inarKinahty k cvidciU. 
.Aetimlly. the sample of tht- Uniiod States Kcneral Public nunib^.Tctl only nine ^'non-Audos*' fwho uvre 
not Spanish speakiiiy) b>- this <lefiuitiou. * ^' \. 
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and towns of between 100 and 2,500 population. All samples are modi- 
fied probability samples of the civilian populatioji 21 years of age and 
over. The results of the interviews are summarized in the lal)]es used 
througbout.the presentation and provide data testing the hypothesesr 
Sinee most of the information gathered in tliis study eonsisted of fn> 
queneies in discrete categories, the data analyses generally involved 
statistics appropriate for nominal level n-icasurements. In particular, the 
Cln' Square test was applied to test the null hypothesis that the different 
samples of frequencies observed came from the same or identical popu-. 
lations. This null hypothesis was rejected in favoi* of the research 
liypotliesis that the populations differed if, under the null hypothesis, 
tlic probability associated with the occurrence of a particular value 
yielded by the statistical test was equal to or less than 5 percent. 

Indexe.s 

The composition of the various indexes used in the study will 
emerge in the following pages. It will be helpful to the reader, liowe\'er, 
to have an overall view of the various indexes and tlieir interrelations 
so that the detail of -the numerous small indexes will not obscure the 
two over-arching dimensions: attitudinal measurements (desire for 
linkage) and behavioral measurements (actual edsting contp,cts), 
both cX which are summations of the many small indexes to be de- 
scribed in the following pages. 'Table 1 presents a schematic outline 
of the pyramiding of the indexes- (19). 

The i-eader will want to keep in mind as part of his overall view that 
the tw^o dimensions represented in Table 1 by the designations HUGE 
A and HUGE B will themselves be con-elated with a number of socio- 
logical variables. Occasional references to such correlations will be 
made. in tlie pages to follow. Their full discussion appears in Chapter 
5, which in a sense is a summarizing section. Let -us turn now to the 
data contained in the smaller tables whose designations appear in Table 
1 as aj, aa, bi, . . . U: 
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CHAPTER 2. FACTORS OF KNOWLEDGE 
AND MASS COMMUNICATION 

KNOWLEDGE 

nPhroughout the study two measures of knowledge were related to 
the various indexes: (1) formal educational attainment and (2) 
general information about Mexico and tlie United States. 

Formal Educational Attainment 



Tlie formal educational attainment of the informants from the two 
countries is presented in Table 2. Educational attainment as a variable 
will be used throughout the study. 



TABLE 2— Formal educational attainment of informants 


Level of 


U N 1 


TED STATES 


M E X 1 


CO 


education 


General 
publ \c 


; Rural Spanish- 
Michigan speaking 


Urban 


Rural 


None 

1 years 

5-8 years 

9*12 years 

13 years and over 

Don't know, no response . 

TOTAL PERCENT 


5.0 . 
30.1 

22.3 
.1 

100.0 


k,k ■ 23,3 
36.2 , 33.1 
^2.0 23.5 
I7.it 12.7 
l.i* 

100.0 100.0 


19.0 - 
ifO.O ' 
30.0 

8.0 

2.0 

1.0 
100.0 


38.9 
53.9 
6.9 

.3 

100.0 


General Information about Mexico/United States 



Tabic 3 summarizes the percentage of correct responses to ques- 
tions appraising knowledge relevant to the linkage process. It is inter- 
esting to note that a much greater proportion of Mexicans tlian United 
States citizens knew the identity of their foreign affairs minister. Be- 
cause the number of United States citizens who responded to this item 
correctly was so very small it was dropped from the index. Abihty to 
identify U Thant and Nehru was higlily correlated with educational 
attainment in botb countries. Li Index Big A (Table 1) two items, 
*'What is a wet back?" and "What states of tlie United States once be- 
longed to Mexico?" are summated for each informant so tliat 2 equals 
high knowledge, or correct answers to both questions, 1 equals inter- 
mediate knowledge with one correct response, and O equals no correct 
answers, The product moment correlation between this Big A index 
and educational attainment for the general public of the United States, 
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TABLE 3 — Knowledge related to United States-Mexico linkages and world 
relations 



Knov; ledge 
Items 


U U 1 


T ED ST 


A T E S 


^) E X 1 


ICO . 


General 
publ'c 


Rural 
M i ch igan 


Spani sh- 
speaki ng 


Urban 


Ru ra 1 


Who is Dean Rusk?-* 


7.6 


3.8 


6.5 






Who is Manuel Tello?--- 








24.3 


3.5. 


What is a wet back? 


29.3 


27.8 


17.0 


55.8 


24,0 


States of United States 








which once belonged to ■ 












Mexico? 


65.3 


66.1 


82.9 


'j8.3 


22.9 


Who is U Thant? 


27. 


21.1 


9.8 ' 


6.2 


.7 


Who is Nehru? 




36.1 


28.5 


18.8 


,1,0 


TOTAL PCfiCi:^!- 


100.0 








"I'OO rO' 



Question as presented In the United States. Answer: Secretary of the United States 
Department of State. 

I'.-'cQuest Ion as presented In Mexico. Answer: Minister of Foreign Affairs of Mexico. 

rural Michigan, Spanish-speaking Latinos of the Southwestern United 
States, urban Mexico and rural Mexico are as follows: ,39, .33, .44, 
.49" nnd- .34." .; ' . - - ^ ^-^-^-^^^^-^-^ ■ - — - " 

The great importance of education in knowledge that should be 
significant in understanding the background of United States-Mexican 
and Anglo-Latino relations is apiwent from these high relationships. 
However, as is well known, collaboration is not merely a matter of 
knowledge. Interaction, sentiment, iriOlivation and many other factors 
are involved. These and other considerations will be treated below. 
Here it may be noted tliat tlie index designed to measure background 
knowledge concerning border relationships is related to other sociologi- 
cal variables/As niiglit be expected, informants living in the border 
states more frequently answered the questions correctly than others. 
This is true notwithstanding the low relationship manifest in the study 
between the factors border vs. nonborder residence and educational 
attainment 

MASS MEDIA AND COMMUNICATION 
Language 

No traveller along the United States-Mexican border is unaware 
of the use of Spanish and English languages on both sides of the border. 

'Contiiigoncy coeflicionts expressing this reliitionship werej ,39, ,36, .47» .47, and .36. Thu Chi 
oin n^' i^ii"//^ ""^^ peilinent dcKr<M?s of freedom were as follows: 265.9, l4df; 45.1, 14df; 29.4, IGdf; 
320.9, 16df; nnd 41.7, 8df. All Chi Sqiinrc measures are significant at the p < .05 luvd. The various 
m ensures of closeness of relationship of Big A components to the various coiriponent.s of the indexes 
of both behavioral and desired linkages suggests that hypothesis 2 (page ^9) would be validated if 
it had been correlated with these composite indexes. ^ 
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r Mty in both languages is clearly a potential for linkage across the 
burtler. Table 4 shows the tabulated results of the investigation estab- 
lishing the number of informants who spoke a language otlier than 
their mother tongue, and who spoke both Spanish and English in 
their homes. The Spanisli-speaking Latinos of Southwestern United 
States demonstrate their hnking capacity witli tlie largest proportion 
speaking the across-the-border language in their homes. With the hig1i 
proportion of tliat group also speaking English, about 85 percent appear 
to be bilingual. 



TABLE 4 — Citizens of Mexico and the United States who speak "foreign'* 
languages, and Spanish and Engh'sh in tlieir homes 





Language spoken 


U N 1 


TED ST 


A T E S 


.M E X 


C 0 


Genera I 
pub] i c 


Rural 
Mich igan 


Span i sh- 
speakEng XY 


Urban 


Rural 


Language foreign to 












country 


13.7 


8.9 


86.0 


11.4 


8.7 


No foreign language 


86.1 


91. 1 


14.0 


88.1 


91.3 


No response 


.2 






.5 




TOTAL PERCENT 


100.0 


lOO.O 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


Percent speaking: 












Spanisin 


3.2 


.2 


86.0 


96. 0:-- 


97. a-'* 


Eng I i sh 


92.5-v 


99. 0'-' 


85.4 


8.0 





Interviewer's statement concerning language background, 

/ Across-The-Border Use of Mass Media 



To appraise the influence of viewing and listening tc radio and TV 
programs and reading magazines and newspapers from across die bor- 
der, an inventory was made concerning such contacts. Tlicse data for 
tlie various samples are sunmiarized in Tables 5 and 6. 



TABLE 5 — Citizens of Mexico and the United States who receive radio or 
television programs which cross the United States-Mexican border and 
other foreign countries 





Reception of 


UN I 


TED S T A'T E S 


M H X t C 0 


programs 


General 
publ ic 


RuraJ Spanish- 
Mi cti i gan speaki ng 


Urban Rural 



A foreign country, but not 
across United States- 



Mexican border 


3.2 


6.9 


.6 


1.0 


.7 


Across border and other 












countries 


.2 




• 7 


3.8 


2.^ 


Only from- across border 


.7 


.2 


33.3 


16.9 


10. 


Nq foreign programs 


95.1 


91.3 


' 52.7 


78.1 


86.2 


No response 


.8 


K6 


12.7 


.2 


.3 


TOTAL PERCENT . 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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TABLE 6 — Citizei;s of Mexico and the United States who receive newspapers 
and magazines from across the United Statcs^Mexican border, and oilier 
foreign countries 



STATES MEXICO 



Ku ra I Span i sh- u rban Rura 1 

Mich igan speaki ng 

News Maga- News Maga- News Maga- News Maga- 
zines zines zines zines 



Foreign country but 
not across United 

States-Mexican border l.'f 1,3 .3 ,5 | ^ 

Across border and other 

countries J- 7 -j 

Only from across border -- .2 -r > k.^ if.6 ,6 l%\s — 8*3 

No foreign newspapers 

and magazines 37. 1 97.0 99,5 99.5 gi^.fi 93.8- 99.4 70.2 99 8 9J 0 

No response I.5 I.5 ,2 — 1.6 j .1 .1 

TOTAL PERCENT 100.0 100.0 100.0 100,0 100.0 100.0 100.0 10o!o 100 0 100 0 



UNI TED 



Reception from 
foreign countries 



General 
publ ic 

News Maga- 
zines 



Samples representing the United States general public and rural 
Michigan report minimal contact with foreign mass media, including 
those from Mexico. From 10 to 17 percent of the Mexican population 
appear to be in contact with TV and radio programs from tlie United 
States and over one-third of the Latinos of the Southwestern United 
States are higlily involved in the linking processes between the ).wo 
nations as their radio-listening habits demonstrate. 

All index of mass niedia linkage was developed in which contact 
across the border through the use of magazines, newspaper and TV 
and/or radio was scored 3, no contact the count of 0 and intermediate 
contacts v/ere scored 2 and 1. Following general procedure to be re- 
ported throughout this study, the summations of these counts con- 
stitute tlie quantification by which the mass niedia Big B items were 
correlated, collectively and individually, with sociological variables. 
The relationship between mass communication linkage across the 
United States-Mexican border, as measured by this index, and educa- 
tional attainment in both of the Mexican samples was high (the product 
moment correlation coefficient expressing the relationship being .42 
for the urban and .32 for the rural sample ).« The. relationships in the 
United States were insignificant, as would be expected from sucli mini- 
mal contact. 

"Contingency coelTicients for the Mcxioun saiiiple.-i were respectively us follows; .52 ami 86 The 
Chi Square scores with degrees of freedom were 419.9, 24df; and 40.2. 8df, Both are siBiiifioanl ut 

tnt! p ^ .Uo level' 
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CHAPTER 3. 
ACTUAL BEHAVIORAL LINKAGES 



TO ascertain the importance of actual beliavioral linkages and con- 
tacts across tlie border between Mexicans and citizens of the United 
States and/or between Latmos and Anglos within the two countries, a 
series of questions was developed to measure tliese two types of link- 
ages. Ten items, eJiciting discrete responses to degree of direct and 
first-hand contact with individuals from across the border were in- 
cluded, along with three items concerning second-hand contacts. 
Table 1 shows the relation of these items to the total study under the 
designations Big D, Big E and Big F, and tlie indexes of which they 
are composed, (di . , . f:i). Here each of the latter indexes is described 
and analyzed. 

FIRST HAND LINKAGE AND CONTACT 

Seven types of linkages between citizens of Mexico and the U.S. 
were specified in the interviews, five enumerating likely arenas of 
social activity in which contacts might, take place, and two concerning 
more individual types of contact represented by the questions: /'Have 
you any Mexican/North American friends?" and "Have you ever been 
to Mexico/United States?" 

Friendship Linkages 

Table 7 summarizes responses to the question; "Do you, yourself, 
have any Mexican friends?" (or . . North American friends" in the 
case of the Mexicans). Again the linking function of the Spanish-speak- 
ing group of the Southwest is demonstrated by the more than two-thirds 



TABLE 7 — Citizens of Mexico and 
among the citizens of the country 


the United States 
across the border 


who 


have friends 


Friends across 


UNI 


TED 


S T 


ATE S 


HEX 


ICO 














the border 


General 


Rural 




Spanish- 


Urban 


Rural 




publ ic 


M f chi < 


jan 


speaking 






Yes, have friends across 
the border 


18.7 


19.5 






15.8 
















No, do not have friends 














across border 


81.1 


80.5 




31.6 


83.8 


95.8 


No response 


.2 








A 




TOTAL PERCENT 


100.0 


100.0 




lOO.O 


lOO.O 


100.0 
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wlio claim friendship with Mexican nationals. The scliedule iKsed for 
this sample was written in Spanish, and the designation for the national- 
ity of the friends was "Mexicano" witli the additional phrase, "that is 
to say, people who are natives of Mexico.'' (The common practice in 
the Southwestern states of referring to any Spanish-speaking pcM'son, 
native as well as foreign, as ''Mexican," suggested the necessity of this 
precaution.) This friendship item is of particular interest, because it 
is one of the few questions in the schedule that provides a check on 
the accuracy of the data. The mutuality of friendship, even allowing 
for cultural and individual differences' in definition and identification 
of friendship, requires that friendships professed by one group for 
individuals in the other group be more* or less evenly balanced by 
similar professions of friendsliip by the second group. Table, 7 demon- 
strates that such mutuality of claim indeed exists, with the Mexican 
population claiming a scant L3 percentage higher friendship than the 
claim made by the general public of the United States. The slightly 
greater tendency of rural Michigan to claim Mexican friendsliips than 
is true of tlie general public may reflect the considerable number of 
Mexicans wlio througli tlie years have come to Michigan as transient 
farm workers. The actual indexing of tliese responses into the summa- 
tion of tables allotted a 0 to those respondents professing no cross-tlie- 
border friend, and a 1 to those who claim to have at least one such 
friend. 

• Those who claim to have friends across the United States-Mexican 
border are more apt to have visited across the border, to Jiave second- 
hand linkages— that is, through relatives, close friends or a spouse, and 
more apt to have contact with the linked group in such interaction 
arenas as church, other formal organizations, neighborhoods, relative 
groups, and work associates (See correlation tables, Aj^pendix A.). 
They are also more disposed than others to desire further linkage. 
This one item concerning friendships across the border is highly cor- 
related widi all of the remaining linkage items, both those of actual 
behavior and of attitude or desire. 

Correlation of the same item — having friends across the border— 
with educational attainment shows that for the United States general 
public and for urban Mexico, those having friends tend to be slightly 
more highly educated than those who do not. For the riu-al Michigan ■ 
sample, however, no such relationship appears between across-the- 
border-friend index and education. The reason for this rural Michigan 
difl'erenee is not clear from the data. It is conjectured, however, that 
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tlie Micliigan rural sample would have hvv\i ix^uxa^cW iiior^' exposed 
to eontact with the Mexican migrant farm worker tlian would the 
United States general publie and , tliat such contacts might over the 
years develop into friendly contacts of sorts between tlie Mexican 
laborers and a wide spectrum of ranks within the rural community. The 
iVIicln'gan farm laborer, as well as tlie employing farmer, the local store- 
keepers, the gas station operators, etc. would have ample opportunity 
for fairly continuous contact This would tend to randomize the edu- 
cational level of those professing friendsliips, in contrast to the demon- 
strated nation-wide tendency both in the United States and in Mexieo 
for informants to follow the sociological principle of exbibiting greater 
accessibility for liberalizing influences including a wide range of con- 
tacts, as a concomitant of increasingly higli educational levels.^ 

Travel Across the Border 

Besides friendship, travel to the country across the border com- 
pletes tlie items designated as "first-hand'' across-the-border contacts. 
Over one-fifth of tlie general public of the United States and the urban 
population of Mexico had eitlier visited or lived in the country across 
the border. Interestingly, rural Michigan as well as rural Mexico each 
reported slightly more tlian 13 percent as having visited or lived on 
the other side of the border of their home countries. In contrast, 5S 
percent of the Southwestern sample indicated such contaet. While 
visits oi North Americans tend to be short, Mexicans who cross the bor- 
der tend to stay longer. When informants wlio have visited the cross- 
the-border country are compared with those who have not, in terms 
of their scores on other items measuring behavioral and desired linkage, 
a consistent positive ,correlaHdn for the general public of the. United 
States and for the Mexican urban samples is noted, nuich the same 
as tlie correlation mentioned above between having friends across the 
border and all of tbe other linkage items. Although informants in the 
United States who have been to Mexico seemed not to differ in edu- 
cational" attainment from those who had not been there, those from 
urban Mexico who had visited the United States had lower educational 
attainment than those who had not. This no doubt reflects the fact 

"Rclatipnshiiis helweoi) educ<ational attainment nnd having; or not having friends ncros.s the border 
have the following Clii square niejisures with degrees of freedom for the United States general public, 
rural Michigan and urban Mexico respectively^ ^1.5, 4df; 3.73, ^df; and 118.5, 4df. The first and last 
measures are significant at the p < .05 level. 
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tliat large numbers of unskilled farni and oilier laborers with low edu- 
cational attainment work in the United States. 



SuHiinary Hndex for I'irst-H Linkages and Contacts 

In order to combine the influence of length of stay with contact 
througk:ij:ctual \dsit5 a suminated index was devised. As measured by 
this infc^. first-hand linkage is. significantly related to educational at- 
tainment lor all samples excei^t rural Mexico.^^ 

LINKAGES IN HOME-BOUND INTERACTION 
OF LATINOS AND ANGLOS 

Altliough theyrflo imt cross the bforder tliemselves, some individuals 
engag;e in home-bound intemedon with nationals from the other side 
of the boBiEcr or Amth fellow citizens of a; different ethnic and/or lan- 
guage deifetion,™ encounter at work, at cluirch, in other formal or- 
ganizaiions, in IImt neig|iboj3Voods, or among relatives. Do people 
so sitiiatedlhave nMDre behavioiial linkage as a result of what often inight 
be a formes contact than do otliers witliout such contact? Does the 
interaction spread from the Mtial arena to other arenas of life? The 
present chapter ^deeals witli ilese questions, much of the data, for 
which appears ialTable 8. 

Church Linkage 

Table 8 presents data ©m the percentages of respondents in the 
five samples who inqported iialhrnQ^t of their associates in church were 
from groups stemniSig fronn^across the border as well as the percentages 
who reported that :s?ome steni&om"€i^^^ 

Two gradations of linkage, thatiis, *most," and 'any" or ''some," 
of the ethnic and|^©T language composition stemming from tlie other 
side of tlie bord^einwere used in the index. When these two are com- 

lOFor the general piiBlicr.of the UriiteaiiSt/ilcs^ ruiral Michigan and urhan Mexico, the Pcarsonian 
correlation coefficient, Ghu-5quare iTicasiires-^it degree of freedom were ns follows: r = ,8, 

x-' ^ 51.4, 9df; r = .14-.:a:if = 3.4, 6(1?; and r = -r-a2, a-^ =: 19.4, I2df. Only the first Chi Squfue 
nieasure IS sigmiicant at tberp < .05 level. 

r ^'I'l'^^^.ct "^onnent coe^feionts expressing this relationship were as follows: .19, .20, .23, .31, .09; 
lor Ihe Unilcd'Stntcs gonisjipi/publie, niral Michigan, ^Spnnisjh-speakmg Latinos, urban Mexico and rural 
■Mexico. The Chi Square scores with pertinent frcqtiencfcS were SiS follows: 91,6, 21df: 38.5, 21 df- 
2/.4,.24df; 172,3; 2fdf; andli^.O^ 12df. 

^*To obtain Iho data pi^eri^d in T?^)e rt^^jnforniatiia! were nsked: ''Consider only the members 
' ""^ ^ • » - - - .... 



specify:, 
them 

hablan Espaitt^i -HS; idiom as^^di©^ 4} Negros" que 'Hablari'Wpafi^ "inrcr^rewer had 

the above categories On the sch^sdiuleO 
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])ined, between 6 and 9 percent in rural Micliigan and tlie general 
public of the United States may be considered linked in church. Only 
4 and 1 percent, respectively, of tlie urban and rural respondents 
in Mexico were so linked. By far tlie greatest linkage in cluircli is, of 
course, in tlie Spanisli-speaking Latino group of the Soutliwest. 

Persons who are linked in cliurch tend to liave beliavioral linkages 
in other interaction arenas both of the home-bound type discussed in 
the present section and others (correlation tables. Appendix A). Like- 
wise tliose linked in church tend to desire more linkage in terms of the 
measures discussed in tlie sections below. Since many, perhaps most, 
of those reporting church linkages are Catholics, the linkage factor 
may merely reflect tlie influence of an intervening variable, the Catholic 
religion. In none of the samples do respondents with cliurch linkage 
appear significantly difl^erent in educational attainment from those 
without such Imkages. 

Linkage in Non-Church Formal Organizations 

For information on this type of linkage, informants were asked 
about their membership organizaitons that meet more or less regu- 
larly such as societies, fraternal organizations, educational groups or 
recreational organizations, labor unions, farm organizations, or business 
or professional organizations. They then were asked, "Among these 
non-rehgious groups and oiganizations that you have mentioned in 
tlie last two questions, whicli ONE is the most important to you?"^'* 

As will be noted from Table 8, there are fewer linkages in non- 
religious formal organizations than in the church. Mexicans in j)articu- 
lar reported few linkages in formal organizations of the non-religious 
type. There was some tendency for informants in the United States 
general public sample who were linked in the formal organizations to 
have higher education statusWhen there were "some" Spanish-speaking 
members and to have lower attainment when "most'* were of this 
language and ethnic background. / 

Linkage with Relatives Stemming from Across the Border 

As with linkages in church and other formal organizations just 
discussed, an eflFort was made to ascertain the .extent :of linkage of 

i\\ftcr Ascertaining tlie altcndanee nt this or^niiizution and its nature, the following question was 
asked: "Now, consider only those members of ihr^se orgiinizations whom you know personally . . . 
consider the lanij;uage or rneial backjirounds of those members whotn you knoio personaUy. To which 
one of the following language or racial backgrounds do MOST of thorn belong?'* Categories listed above 
on church linkage were used here also, "Now, do ANY of the members whom you know personally 
come from nny other language or raeial background?'* 
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informants witli relatives not living at home but wlio lived in or 
.stemmed from the country across tlie border. Not only was sueh in- 
formant asked, * How often do you get together with any of your rela- 
tives, other tlian diose living at hon:ie with you?" but also, "To which 
of tlie following language or racial backgrounds do MOST of these 
relatives belong?" Here the same procedures and set of categories wero- 
used as in the last two items. 

As will be noted in Table 8, about 4 percent of the United States 
general public and the urban sample of Mexico interact with relatives 
who stemmed from across the border. Only. 1.4 percent of the rural 
Michigan, and none of the rural Mexican informants reported having 
relatives with whom they interacted and who stemmed from across 
die border. The extensive linkage of the Spanish-speaking Latinos of 
Southwestern United States is well demonslTated in Table 8. Almost 
9 out of 10 report that they interact with relatives stemming from 
Mexico, and 2 out of 10 interact with relatives stemming from the 
United States, These proportions demonstrate the linkage potential 
of this segment of the population. 

Among Spanisli-speaking Latinos of the Southwestern United 
States, those interacting with relatives of this language and racial back- 
ground more frequently interact with this same group in the other 
interaction arenas as contrasted to those who do not so interact (cor- 
relation tables. Appendix A), Comparisons of educational attainment 
revealed no differences in the three samples for which data are available 
between those linked with relatives and those without such linkage. 
So far as educational attainment measures social rank, interacting with 
relatives from the other side of the border appears not to be class 
or caste bound, , 

Linkages with Neighbors Stemming from Across the Border 

Informants in all of the live samples were asked, "How often do 
you get together with any of your neighbors?" "How often do you get 
together, outside of work, with any of the people you (your husband) 
work(s) with?" And, "How often do you get together with any other 
friends?" 

Table 8 indicates the extent of linkage in friendship, neighbor 
and co-worker off-the-job arenas with actors stemming from aicross the 

^<For the puriioscs of the present section they ware then asked, "Now, cojisider the hingiiage or 
racial backgrounds of these" friends, neighbors and co-\vurkers- To which of the following groups do 
MOST of thoiii belon;^?*' *'Now, ate ANY of your friend*;, neij^ldjor*;, and co-workers of different language 
or racial backgroiuid?** The hniiSiiaKe and racial categories iwcd are the same jls those in the preceding 
three items. 
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border. As with tlio otlior items already discussed, on\y the Spanisfv 
speaking Latinos of Southwestern United States report extensive hnk- 
age. The S.4 percent of tlic informants in tJie United States geiieral 
public sample wlio repoi't linkages witli neighl.^ors, off-work and other 
acquaintances who stein from across the border are in general nuicli 
more frequeinly linked in other activities and generally more favorably 
disposed to more linkage tlian are those without this form of linkage. 
The 3.9 percent of tlie informants in tlic rural Michigan sample w!k) 
are tlius linked more frequently ]-eport linkages with fellow workers, 
relatives and friends who stem from across the border t1ian those who 
do not report these linkages (correlation table, Appendi.x A). 

Informants in tlie United States general public sample who report 
the above linkages tend to liave liigher educational status than tliose 
who do not have such linkages. For the other samples studied in this 
regard, ]iamely, rural Michigan and urban Mexico, differences were not 
statistically significant. But for rural Michigan there appeared a tend- 
ency for those reporti]ig this type of linkage to have lower educational 
achievement than those witliout sucli linkage. ^-^^ There is again indica- 
tion that linkage of Anglos and Latinos i]i rural Michigan takes place 
at lower edueatioiial and class levels.. Table 9 indicates Mexicans and 
Spanish-speaking Latinos of Southwestern United States generally 
: interact M'ith neighbors more frequently than do Anglo-Americans. 

Linkages with Work Associates on the Job 

In addition to the data just discussed concerning linkages with co- 
worker olf the job, linkages on the job also were studied. Inasmuch as 
on-the-job associations often differ from off-the-job associations,^" Table 
8 summarizes the perceiitages of informants in the five samples who 
report on-tlie-job linkage witli co-v/orkers stemming from across tlie 
border. Few JSf exicans report working on tlie job with North Americans 
but almost S percent of the United States general public and almost 5 
percent of the rural Micliigan informants report contacts with Spanish- 
speaking workers on the job. That the Spanish-speaking Latinos in 
Soutlnvestern United States report fewer Latino and fewer Anglo 
workmates on the job than they report for church and neighborhood 

^ "'"•When non-meiuion of "iiny" Spanish-.spoukin« linkaj^e is given the count of 0, and mention 
of It IS j^iven the count of 1. the product niomeut correlation coefneient e.\pressm« this rehilionshiu witli 
schooUrades cojupleted aS -.15. This coemcicnt is significant at the p < .05 Jevel, hut the ClV Smii^^^^^^ 
seore from the same tabic is only 4.5 with 3 tlc«rees of freedotn. Kor tlK; tfcneral pnlilio of the U n • ^^^^ 
S ak^s and urban Mexico the correspoiuhn^r correlation cocfRcients were: .15 and -.05. The pertinent 
Chi Square scores with pertnumt degrees of freedom were: 12.8, 3df- and "^4 4df. 

^'|All informants were asked, **To \vh\ch of the following language or racial hackgronnds do MOST 
I)eople with whom you work chwely on the job heluiig? The SJiine procedures in (lUestioiiiug were used 
as reported in the unniediately previous items. b v w uri^u 
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is in part : lin. large iiiiml)er of "no responses'' to the queslionJ' 
Fnrthern"ior'\ Lrger proportion of tliese Latinos are farmers or farm 
laborers than is characteristic of tlic otliev samples, except rural Mexi- 
can. Often farm work is more or less family work and hence does not 
involve people of other backgrounds. The much more frequent inter- 
action of co-workers off the job among Mexicans than among Anglo- 
Americans indicates life in a less-differentiated society in Mexico than 
inthe United States (Table 9). Workers, many of whom are kin folk 
and old time friends, may return to neighborhoods witliin which they 
have lived for long periods. As we shall note in Cliapter 6, tlie mobilitv 
of Mexicans is much more restricted than that of Anglo-Americans. 

For tlie United States general public sample Uie informants who 
worked in settings in which most co-workers stemmed from across the 
border, less than 1 percent of the total were of lower educational at- 
tainment tha^u those not reporting such a hnkage. The 7 percent who 
reported only co-workers from across the border or of Spanish- 

speaking background were of liiglier educational attainment than those 
who reported none, 

Summary Index for Linkages in Home-Bound Interaction Arenas 

Items concerning linkages in Jiome-bound interaction arenas were 
combined into a summary measure, designated as Big E; composed of 
the five small e's, represented in Table 1; The scores for informants 
ranged from 5, for contacts with people stemming from across the 
border in all 5 arenas, through 0, for no contacts with these people in 
any of the arenas, There was no high positive correlation between 
educational attainment and interaction of Anglos with Latinos in Anglo 
samples in the United States as measured by Big E. Since educational 
attainment is closely related to social rank or status, and Spanish-speak- 
ing or Latino residents of the United States are frequently of lower 
rank, this result was expected. 

SECOND HAND OR INDIRECT LINKAGE 
AND ITS CONTRIBUTION 

What contribution do indirect linkages make toward producing 
favorable attitudes toward desire for linkage? Here will be considered 

i^For the queslidn rocniestiiiK specification of mast cnniinoii backurouiul, half of tho rcsponcloiits in 
the samples failtrfJ to aiiswcT. Tor any Spaiiish-speakinf^ iinkng':, owr % of tho samples failed to answer. 

i&The product nioiiicnt correlation coefficients incltciUinjj: the relationship hotwecn this index nnd 
educational attainment in Mexico for the urhan and niral saniiiles was as foUowjj; .22 and .13. For 
the United States general public, ruraK Michif^nn, Spanish^speaking Latinos, urban Mexicans and rural 
Mexicans respeelively, the relationsliip betu'een these two variables is expressed by the following con- 
tiniieucy coefficients: .21, .25. .59, .31, and .20. Fionr the pertinent Chi Square scores only the first 
and the fourth items are judged to be significant at the p < .05 level. 
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the possible impact on the informant of relatives and dose friends, 
who, altliough tliey may li\^e in an actor's home conntry, Imve been 
across tlie border. In an attempt to provide answers to this question 
all informants were asked wlietlier tlicir own spouses, friends, and rela- 
tives with wliom they were. in contact liad been to the country across 
the 1">order. A considerably larger proportion. of informants have close 
friends and relatives who have been to the country across the border 
than have been there tliemselvcs. Potential intimate sources of informa- 
tion about the across-the-border country are explored in the following 
discussion of items. 

Second-Hand Linkage via Relatives 

Approximately one-third of informants in die general public of the 
United States, rural Michigan, and rural Mexico have relatives who 
have visited the country across the border from their homeland. For 
urban Mexicans tlie proportion was larger (43 percent) and as would 
be expected, tlie proportion of Spanisli-speaking Latinos of Southwest- 
ern United States having such relatives was very much greater (67, 
percent). The informants in tlie United States general public, rural 
Michigan, and urban Mexico who reported having this second-hand 
hnkage with Mexico all reported higher educational attainment than 
those who did not have this linkage. - 

Those informants who report having relatives who have visited 
across tlie border are much more likely to liave made such visits them- 
selves and to exliibit more behavioral and desired linkages than those 
with no such relatives. The greatest difference in this respect between 
those having and not having sncli relatives was found in the United 
States general public and urban Mexico; the least difference occurred 
among informants in rural- Michigan and rural Mexico. So that the 
second-hand or indirect linkage through relatives may reflect the in- 
fluence of time spent across the border, informants were asked to think 
of the relative who had spent the most time across die border and to 
indicate how long he had been there. As in the ease of the informants' 
own visits across the border, relatives of the United States nationals 
differ markedly from diose of Mexicans in the length of tlieir visits. 
In general, the status-role of temporary tourist best, characterises the 
relatives of the United States citizens visiting Mexico. Among relatives 

"•For the j;c'neri\l public of tlie United States, niral Michigan and urban Mexico the correlation 
coefficients, Chi Square measures and degrees of freedom arc resiicctively: r .18, .t^ = 53. 5» Qdf; r = 
.17,.,v2..*--^ 14.1, 3df; r = .23, x- =: 54,9. 4df, These cocfficienis were available onlv for these three 
sanii'kr.i , • . 



of Mexicans a large inimber liavc been in the United Stales for one 
VQiw or more, indicating tluit they are, or were, there as \\-orkers or 
' students, and some may liave acquired United States citizenship. 

Second-Hand Linkages via Close Friends* 

Sliglitly less tlian one-fourth of the informants in urban Mexico 
and sliglitly less tlian one-tliird of tlie informants from the United States 
general public report tliat they have close friends who liave visited the 
country across the border. The percentage of Spanish-speaking Latinos 
in the Southwestern United States witli such indirect linkages was 
5S.S percent indicating again the strong linkage potential of this group. 
Ilural Mexicans and rural Michiganders Jess frequently reported close 
friends who had visited across tlie border, tlicsc proportions being 
respectively 16.0 and 1S.7. In general, the informants wlio had this 
form of linkage had a higlier educational status tlian tliose without 
such linkage. The United States general public sample manifests the 
greatest differences between those informants who claim second-hand 
Mukages through close friends and those wlio make no sucli claim. For 
example, those having such friends are more prone to state that tliey 
would be willing to move to Mexico, an item to be discus.sed presently. 

For the rural Michigan sample, the 19 percent who claim close 
friends who have visited Mexico when compared wtili the remaining 
81 percent show tlie following differences: They more frequently 
claim to have Mexican friends, more frequently have been to Mexico, 
have more frequently been in contact with Spanish-speaking neighbors 
and fellow workers, and place Mexico higher on the "friendship ladder/' 
an index discussed below (correlation tables, Appendix A). 

The patterns of 'duration of stay or visit in the country across tlie 
border for these close friends follow the general pattern discussed 
previously: Mexicans as workers, students, etc. seem to .stay longer in 
the United States than United States citizens as tourists stay in Mexico. 

The third item in the second-hand linkage index was linkage via 
the spouse, In general the proportion of informants who reported a 
spouse who had been to the eross-the-border country was not greatly 
different from that of the respondents themselves. In fact many married 
couples crossed the border together. The significance of independent 
visits made by the spouse when the informant did not go remains to be 
appraised. 



Summan Index of Indirect Linkiiat* 

Tlic Slim across the or indirect linkages indexes (Tal:)]c 1) yields 
a set of scores for each informant, ranging from 0 to 6: Six equals most 
second-hand linkage across the border and 0 ecjuals no sccond-liand 
contact there. This summated index is called "Big F" (Table 1), and 
it is positively correlated with educational attainment."^ 

SUMMATION OF ALL BEHAVIORAL LINKAGE INDEXES 

The indexes concerning first hand contact across the border (Table 
1, Big D), contact between Anglos and Latinos in home-bound inter- 
action arenas (Table 1, Big E), and indirect or second-liand linkage 
(Table 1, Big F), were cornbined into a summary measure with values 
ranghig from 0 to 14, with 0 equaling the least behavioral linkage and 
14 the most. 

In tlie various samples the percentages scoring no linkages as this 
is here measured are as follows: United States general public, 39; 
rural Michigan, 42; urban Mexico, 41; and rural Mexico, 54. There 
are no Spanish-speaking Latinos in the Southwestern United States 
sample wlio reported no linkage. This siumnary index is positively asso- 
ciated with educational attainment. The product moment correlation 
coefficients expressing this relationship for tlie United States general 
public, rural Michigan, the Spanish-speaking Latinos of Southwestern 
United States, urban Mexico and I'ural Mexico are as follows: .25, .28, 
.31, .37 and .20.-^ 
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-""Corrulntion cociRcicnts in client ing this rclsUionship for thn iijcncral public of the United Statos, 
ninil Michijjan, Spanish -speaking Latinos, urban and niral Mexicans were respectivdy :is follows; .28, 
.29, .21, ..32 and .21. Tho conting(Micy coefRcionts wore res-pectivcly ; .35, .41, ..51, .37 and .3.5. Tha 
Chi Sfiusii-e niensiires with doj^rces of freedom from which those la!>t cocfHcients were d^'rivod were 
. respectively as foUowst 21S.3, 42df; 62.4, 42dF; GG.9, 48df; 178. 9, 48 df; unci 40.2. 20df. Only the 
Sprtnish-speitkinj; Latino Chi Stpuire arc not significant al'the p < .0.5 level. 

-•Tlic contingency coefTieient.'v nieasnrinji these relationship.s areas follows: .36, .54. .71, .45 and 
.06. The Chi Square scores and related degrees of freedom arc as follows: 230.1, 91df; 122.8, 70df; 
106.9, 104df; 289.2, 96df; and 41.6, 06df. 
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CHAPTER 4. ATTITUDES TOWARD THE 
ACROSS^ THE ^ BORDER COUNTRY AND 
HOWARD LINKAGES WITH 
THAT COUNTRY 



'^liis section will describe an index designed to reflect "desire for 
linkage" and including attitudinal components for measuring the 
potential of one nation and one nation's citizens to collaborate with 
another. 

ATTITUDES TOWARD THE ACROSS-THE BORDER 
/ COUNTRY AS, A NATION 

Four items, identified as gi through g.i in Table 1, sought to prol^c 
attitudes about the country across the border, sliorn of the personal 
and individual elements, and concentrating on the perceived national 
image. 

Informants were asked to indicate their personal reactions to the 
following statements: "Our leaders should be working more with lead- 
ers of Mexico (or the United States)" and "Our country should have 
closer connections and ties witli Mexico (or the United States)-." As 
indicated in Table 10, there is strong endorsement of both items in all 
samples. The tendency for the United States general public and for 
rural Michigan to be indecisive is notably strong, wliereas the Mexicans 
tend to agree more strongly with the statements as the Spanish-speak- 
ing people of the Southwest, who are overwhelmingly in favor of more 
cooperation. The well-known general "set reaction" or tendency of 
Mexicans to give, relatively more frequently than Nortli Americans, die 
positive rather than the negative answer cannot be held responsible 
for the more marked Mexican agreement expressed in tliis table, al- 
though it may well play a pavt.^^ 

^-In tlic present study the 25 siniihir statcMiients wore studied in some detail for t!ie larjiest sample 
111 the United btates, the general puhlic, and the largest sample in Mexico, the iirhan sample. The 
percentage aiiswernig the following categories were averaged: I-strongly agree; 2~.sliglitlv agree: 
•li-don t know; 4 -slightly disagree; and 5-stronglv disagree. The mean percentages and staiidard devia- 
llon^? for eategories 1 and 2 were as follows; 1-strpngly agree: means were 38.00 for the United States 
general public, and 44.69 for nrhan Mexieo. 2-«;lightlv agree: means were 20.75 and 27 59 respectivelv 
1 ho standard deviations for the Urat pair of means were respectively 18.fi4 and 17.60. For the .seeonc'r 
6.96 and o.7o. Vor category 1 the urban Mexican mean was fi.69 higher than the moan for the United 
States general public. For categor>' 2, the urban, Mexican mean was 6.84 higher than for the United 
.States general public. For category 3,. .the mean for the general public of the United Statc<5 was 1 !'> 
greater. For category 4, the United States mean -was 3.86 ;greatcr, ancSi ior 5, 9.68 greater. ' * 
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T-^WiE 10 — Desire for greater Hnkage between the United States and 
I^^.\ico : desire for more cooperation between leaders and desire for 
caSbscr ties 
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Would You Move to the Country Across the Border? 

This question was put after all the informants had been asked, 
"Can you imagine conditions could get to the point that you would 
consider moving to another country?" If the answer to this latter ques- 
tion was "y^s," tlie infonnant was asked specifically, ''Would you'-move 
to Mexico (to the United States)?" Thirteen percent of the urban and 
9 percent of the rural Mexican informants reported willingness to move 
across the border, in contrast to only 6 percent of the sample of United 
States citizens indicating such a desire. Although willingness to move 
to the across-the-border country was regarded by all consultants on 
the study as an item that would reflect strong favorable attitudes to- 
ward t]:ie nation across the border, it is interesting to note that those 
stating they would consider making such a move do not differ markedly 
from those who would not with respect to the other behavioral and 
attitudinal indexes. As indicated in Appendix A, willingness vs. un- 
wiUingness to move to the cross- the-border country is not so highly 
correlated with the other items as some of the other items are with 
each otlier. However, it is worthy of note tliat the 6 percent in the 
United States general public who would consider moving to Mexico 
reported having second-hand contact with Mexico- through relatives 
and close friends more frequently tflian otliers. Also, the 3 percent o£ 
irural Michiganders who wouldLLComssider moving to Mexico more f re- 
<quently had linkages with Spaijfeh-speaking neighbors, friends iia 
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Mexico, Latino fellow workers, and they were more apt to want Mexi- 
can friends and to be friendly toward tlie Mexican people tlian otluMS. 
Those who expressed willingness to move from tlie liomeland across 
the border were little different from others in educational attainment. 

Evaluation of the Cross-the-Border Country as a Nation 

To elicit each informant's evaluation of the nation across the border 
on a scale ranging from good to bad, a self-anchoring scale was used 
(6). This scale employs the device of a 10-step ladder witli tlie concept 
of the ideal or best being at the top and least ideal or worst at the bot- 
tom. By the time in the interview when the items reported in this 
monograi^h were introduced, the informant had had considerable ex- 
perience with this self-anchoring procedure. The hiterviewcr described 
the informant's task as follows: "Now, let's think of the top of the laddei 
as the place where things stand that are very good, and t]ie bottom or 
the ladder as the place where things stand that are very bad. On wlncli 
step would you place (name of your home country). Where would 
you i^Iace (nam.^, of the country across the border)? Where would you 
place the Sovie'l Union?" 

Table 11 presents the results of these evaluations. First it sliould 
be noted that the patterns of evaluation of the home country by resi- 
dents of Mexico and the United States, including rural Michigan, are 
essentially the same. Slightly less than half place their own country on 
the top rung and less than 1 percent place it on the bottom rung. The 
major difference in the samples representing the two countries is for 
the evaluation of the country across the border. The evaluation of 
Mexicans of the United States on the dimension of good and bad is 
much more favorable than the evaluation of Mexico by citizens of the 
United States. The Spanish-speaking Latinos of the Southwestern 
United States make the highest evaluation of the United States re- 
corded but their evaluation of Mexico is also higher than that given 
by fellow citizens of Anglo origin. Here again their marginality shows 
up and even this evaluation indicates their role as agents of linkage; 
loyal to their home country but favorably disposed to Mexico and 
Mexicans. For the three samples on which correlations and other analy- 
ses were run to ascertain the importance of educational attainment in 
evaluation (the United States general pubhc, rural Michigan, and 
urban Mexico), evaluation of the home country was found to be unre- 
lated to educational attainment. However, with reference to evaluations 
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of the country across the border, tlicrc was a low positixo correlation 
between educational attainnuMit and favoral:)le evuhiation oF tjie other 
country, for rural Michigan (r =: .14) and for urlxui Mexico (r 
.17). For the United Slates general public the evaluation of Mexico 
on this scale was not significantly correlated with educational attain- 
ment (r = .05). 

The placement of the country across the ]>order as above described 
and placement on a scale of "felt friendliness toward the people there" 
is highly and positively correlated. Since self-anclioring procedures 
were used in both placements, the instrumentation may account for 
some of the correlation. In other words, the use of the ladder and tlie 
stei^ chosen on it may liave been influential, and not alone the in- 
formant's evaluation. liowever, as noted below, the placement on tlie 
friendship ladder is correlated with most of the indexes for behavioral 
and desired linkage, but the placement on the evaluation ladder from 
good to bad as just discussed is not so frequently related in the various 
samples to so many of the indexes. There are, however, ways in which 
informants who placed the nation across the border high on the scale 
differ from those who place it low (correlation tables, Appendix A): 
Mexicans who evaluated the United States higlily also scored the citi- 
zens of the United States closer on tlie social distance scale; that is, 
claim to be more willing to be co-workers, neighbors, citizens, and in- 
termarry with tliem. Sucli relations do not hokl generally for the United 
States samples and placement of Mexicans on the social distance scales. 
However, informants in the United States general public and in rural 
Michigan who evaluated Mexico most highly on this ladder rating 
tended to express a desire for more Mexican friends. They also mani- 
fested more favorable attitudes toward collaboration of the nations 
(gi and gj) and were willing to have Mexicans as neighbors more 
frequently than those who evaluated Mexico less favorably on the self- 
anchoring ladder. 

Summary Index of Attitudes Toward, and Desired Linkage 
of, the Coimtry Across the Border as a Nation 

From the two attitudinal items concerning the merit of leaders 
working together and Mexico and the United States having closer con- 
nections (gi and g-), desire and/or willingness to move to the country 
across the border (g:0, and the evaluative ladder rating of the country, 
across the border (gO, an over-all index based upon the simple sum- 
mation of scores for eacli informant was developed. This index, desig- 
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natcd as "Big G*' in Tabic 1, lias five possible values witli 4 equaling 
the most positive score and 0 the most negative score. The index, Big 
G, for all samples except rural Micliigan and the Spanish-speaking 
Latinos of the Southwestern United States was significantly and posi- 
tively related to educational attainment of informants as measured by 
both product moment correlation and contingency coefficients."^ 

ATTITUDES TOWARD THE PEOPLE OF THE 
ACROSS-THE-BORDER COUNTRY 

Whereas the previous four indexes summarized in Big G deal to 
a considerable degree with attitudes toward pluralities, especially tlic 
nation, the next two focus upon the people across the border. 

Desire for Friends Across the Border 

In Table 7, data regarding friendship linkages were summarized. 
All informants who reported having friends across the border were 
asked if they would like to have more sucli friends. Almost all of these 
individuals indicated they would like more friends. 

None of tlie variables included in the study is more generally re- 
lated to other '*]ittle'' indexes of desired linkage and tlie various indexes 
of l:)ehavioral linkage tlian that of desire to have across the border 
friends, or actually having sucli friends, as discussed above (correlation 
tables. Appendix A). For most of tlie samples those informants who 
reported that they desired across the border friends are closer to the 
people across the border on the social distance scales; that is, they 
are less likely to reject them as neighbors, co-workers, citizens and as 
family members. Furthermore/ in the United States general public 
as well as the.rural Michigan samples, those desiring more friends than 
they now have across the border more frequently interact with neigh- 
bors and with across the border friends, they more frequently have 
second-hand contact via close friends, more frequently desire collabora- 
tion between the two nations, and feel more friendly toward the people 
across the border (correlation tables, Appendix A). 

Tljacement on the Friendship Ladder 

After informants had used the self-anchoring ladder to evaluate 
the United States, Mexico, and Russia, as reported in Table 11, eacli 

"''For the general public of the United States, rnral Michigan, Spanisli-speaking Latinos of south- 
western United States, urban Mexico and rural Mexico, the product moment correlation coefficients* 
expressing^ this relation were; .17, .19, —.03, .13 and .18. The respective contingency coefficients are 
.23. .33, .50. .26 and-. 29. Respective Chi Square measures .ind pertinent decrees of freedom were 87.0, 
28df} 38.3, 28df; 34.5: 32af; 84.5, 32df; and 26.0, I6df. 
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was told, "Now, let s think of tlie top of tlie ladder as tlie place where 
those nations stand whose people you feel most friendly toward, and 
the bottom of the ladder as the place .where the nations stand whose 
people you feel least friendly to. On which step would yoti place the 
people of (here the home country was named). Where would you place 
(here the across the border country was named). Where would you 
place the Russian people?" 

The results of this questioning are tabulated in Table 12. As in tlie 
case of the evaluation scores reported in Table 11, the informants 
in the various samples with the exception of the Spanislvspeaking 
Latinos of the Southwestern United States placed the people of tlieir 
home nation in such a manner as to produce much the same pattern. 
Almost three out of four placed the people of tlie home country on 
the top step, and a negligible number placed them on tlic bottom. 
A comparison of the placement of the home country :by the Spanish- 
speaking Latinos of the Southwestern United States on the friendship 
ladder (Table 12) and on the "evaluation of the nation ladder" (Tabic 
11) indicates that whereas this group evaluates tlieir liome country, 
the United States as a nation, more highly than the informants of any 
of the other four samples, when it comes to the feeling of friendliness 
toward a country's people, they place Mexico slightly above their home 
country. Mexicans report that they feel more friendly toward the peo- 
ple of the United States than North Americans of the United States 
say that they feel toward the Mexican people. Friendliness toward the 
people of Russia is not great for any of the samples. 

For the general public of the United States, rural Micliigan, and 
urban Mexico, the samples for which data measuring tlie relationship 
between educational attainment and placement on the friendship lad- 
der were available, the correlation was positive — the more educated 
the informant, the higher he was hkely to place the people across the 
border. Product moment correlation coefficients for the three samples 
were respectively .14, .26 and .20.^^ 

Summary Index Showing Desire for Linkage of People to People 

The preceding two items were combined by simple summation into 
an index called "Big H," which is significantly and positively^ correlated 

2*For tl^ese sampks the respect] Chi Square seores with the' respective degreesrof freedom are 
as follows: 56.4 30df; 55.4 30df; and 111.4, 40df. All these Chi Square scoresrSike the prod Cc? 
moment coefficients, are significant at the p < .05 level. m scorLs^-uKe xne proaucc 
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witli educational attainment for all samples except tlie Spanish-speak- 
ing Latinos of Soutliwestern United States and for rural Mcxieo.""' 

SOCIAL DISTANCE AS A MEASURE OF DESIRE FOR 
BOUNDARY MAINTENANCE OR FOR LINKAGE 

In all five samples eaeli informant was asked to indicate whicli, if 
any, of a list of religious, racial and ethnic groups he would prefer 
not to have related to himself in various ways. The Bogardus (3) social 
distance scale, an instrument social scientists use to measure prejudice, 
was employed. 

For many readers, the prejudice of Mexicans compared to tliat of 
their neighbors to the north, as reflected in Talkie 13, will come as a 
surprise. Various writers have n'i.aintaincd that there prevails a general 
hnmanitarian ethos in Mexico that makes racial, religious and ethnic 
prejudice less common there than in the United States (8). Also, 
various writers picture some regions of the United States as inhabited 
by people among whom bigotry is common and prejudice high (17). 
Table 13 tells a different story. In general, Mexicans manifest a surpris- 
ing amount of prejudice, particularly toward Protestants, Negroes, Jews 
and Indians, especially those Indians who do not speak Spanish. The 
rather high prejudice manifested toward "whites" appears to be re- 
sponses of Mexicans who take pride in brown or "Indian" color, a 
characteristic of considerable value, for example, in running for political 
office in Mexico. The greater prejudice in Mexico than in the United 
States, particularly for such status-roles as fellow citizens or fellow 
workers, was unexpected by the investigators associated with the 
present study. However, these facts concerning the relatively high 
amount of x:>re]udice manifest by the Mexicans as compared with 
citizens of the United States need to be set against another considera- 
tion. The extent of prejudice of Mexicans as compared with that of 
North Americans is considerably more closely related to educational 
attainment — -the higher the education the less the tendency to reject 
others who are different. From those facts as indicated below, it seems 
logical to conclude that if Mexicans were. as highly educated as their 
neighbors to the north their scores on the social distance scales would 
have been more similar. This, however, does aiot alter the fact that 
Mexicans manifest more prejudice than North Americans on the social 
distance scales at the present time. 

-'For the five samples, the United States Keneral public, rural "Michigan, the Spanish-speaking 
Latinos of the Southwestern United States, urb.in Mexico and rural Mexico, the product momont 
corrcLntions cvprcssinR the relationships are as follows: .16, .24, —.04 25 and .15. The contingency 
coolTicients arc respectively: .19, .27, .29, ,28 and .20, The Chi Square scores and pertinent decrees 
of freedom are respectively: 58.3, 14df; 23.5, 14df; 18.5, IGdf^ 95.9, 16df; and 12.2, 8df, 
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TABLE 13 — Social distance responses: A — relatives by marriage whom the 
informants would prefer not to have; B — neighbors whom the informants 
would prefer not to have^ — co-workers whom the info'rniunts wouhl prefer 
not to have; and D — citizens by naturalization whom the informants 
would prefer not to have 
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'•••Noc analyzed for the Mexican samples. 
'•-'.-Mot included in the United States samples. 
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Social Distance in Marriage Partnership 

As indicated by Tahjc 13, boundary maintenance scores were iiiueli 
liiglier wlien informants were asked, "Are tliere an>- of tliese groups 
you would ratlier not liave as members of your immediate tamil\* hv 
marriage?" As in tlie past, uses of tlie social distance approacli to tlie 
measurement of prejudice in the United States showed that tlie liari iers 
on the part of the Uni?:ed States genenil public were liigiiest for 
Negroes.-" Next came Japanese and then for tlie categories used, 
Mexicans, with over half of the Anglo-Americans preferring not to inter- 
many with them. The rural Mexican informants manifest similar bar- 
riers to Norteamericanos with over half preferring not to marry them, 
but only slightly more than a tliird of tlie urban Mexicans indicate such 
rejection. Here, it may be noted that for all the status-roles considered 
— neighbors, co-workers, marriage partners and citizens — Mexicans 
rejected Protestants more frequently than they rejected North Ameri- 
cans. It may be conjectured that mncli of the objection to North Ameri- 
cans is due to the prevalence of the Protestant faith in the United 
States. As will be noted in tlie discussion of the relation of the sociologi- 
cal variables to indexes of behavioral and desired linkage, religion is of 
considerable influence in both types of linkage, especially in tlie urban 
Mexican sample. As will be noted in Chapter 6, Mexicans appear to 
evaluate religions activities and organizations more highly than do 
North Americans. 



Social Distance in the Neighborhood 

As indicated in Table 13, the tendency to reject cross-the-border 
nationals as neighbors is much the same on both sides of the border, 
except that the Spanish-speaking Latinos do not reject Mexicans as 
frequently as other United States citizens, and the rural Mexicans 
tend to reject across-tlie-border citizens as neighbors more than North 
Americans and other Mexicans. Except for the Spanish-speaking 
Latinos of Southwestern United States whose acceptance level for 
various groups is high, the tendency of informants not to reject across- 
the-border citizens as neighbors is associated with having friends in the 
country across the border. Failure to reject across -the-border residents 
as neighbors is related to many other indexes previously discussed, 
especially for the United States general public and urban Mexico 
(correlation tables, Ai^pendix A). 

-"I III Tabic L'3 the rc-sponsc-s of 171 Negroes imcl 1,299 whites who eoinposcd the samplo are not 
Sfparaltjd. No doubt tho whites alone would hiwo. registered higher preitidicL- scores uualnsl Keurois 
(and vice versa) than is nuhcaled by the scores of the whiles and Negroes together. 
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Social Distance on the Job 

As hi the other social distance items, the Spanish-speaking Latinos 
of the Southwestern United States manifest less prejudice toward 
Mexicans as co-workers than informants in tlie other United States 
samples. Of the two other United States samples, the informants in 
rural Michigan show the least prejudice for Mexicans. Both urban and 
rural Mexicans throw up higher boundaries to nationals across the 
border than do North Americans; almost half of the rural Mexicans 
state they prefer not to have North Americans as co-workers. 

Social Distance in Citizenship 

Althougli more Mexicans seek citizenship in the United States than 
the reverse, Mexicans throw up higher boundaries to North Ainericans 
becoming citizens in Mexico than do North Americans for their across- 
the-border neighbors (Table 13). Few citizens of the United States 
reject as citizens any of the categories used in the study and appearing 
in Table 13. As with the other status-roles for wliich social distance is 
probed, the Spanish-speaking Latinos of the Southwestern United 
States manifest least boundary maintenance and prejudice. As with the 
other social distance scores, the tendency to reject across-the-border 
residents, especially in the case of the urban Mexicans, is significantly 
and negatively related to educational attainment; the higher the edu- 
cation the less the tendency to reject. For informants of both Mexican 
samples the rejection vs. non-rejection of North Americans as citizens 
is correlated with many of the "little" indexes previously discussed ( cor- 
relation tables. Appendix A). 

Summary Social Distance Index 

From the social distance indexes for neighborhood, co-workers, 
marriage and citizenship (little ii, is, U and ii, in Table 1), a sunimated 
index for each informant was constructed with direction defined so that 
0 equals high boundary maintenance against residents across the border 
and 4 equals low boundary maintenance (interpreted as high systemic 
linkage potential) for across-the-border residents. The product moment 
correlation coefficients between this cross-the-border social distance 
index (Big I in Table 1) and educational attainment for the United 
States general public, rural Michigan, Spanish-speaking Latinos of 
Southwestern United States, and vu'ban and rural Mexico were respec- 
tively as follows: .05, .06, .10, .30 and .14. 
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Total Index of Desired Linkage 

By summing tlic index for desired linkage for the nation (Big Ci), 
desired linkage for across the border persons (Big II), and the soeial 
distanee scale measuring lack of social distance (Big f), a 12-point 
over-all index for desire for systemic linkage was developed, witli 0 
equalling a low desire for linkage and 11 tlie liighest measured desire/ 
Tlie contingency coefficients measuring the relationslnp between tliis 
index and educational attainment are all significant at the p < .05 
levelr' In the next chapter the relationship between desired linkage 
and other indexes will be discussed. 



-•Ihu iJJotluol niomunt coefrioionts for tlu* United StjU(.\s gcnorul public, nirnl MichiKnn, Spaiush- 
SpeakiriK Latinos of soulli western United Si airs, urban Mexko and runil M^ixico were: .17, .26, —.03, 
.31 and .20. Uospectivcly, Clii s(iuiire scores with pertinent di';;rc(3.'} of freedom werej 123.2, 70df; 94.9, 
/Oclf; 52.5, 40df; 198.9, SOdf; 46.5, 40df. Respective contingency coofTieients were as follows; .27, 
.49, .58, .39 mid .37. 
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CHAPTER 5. DESIRE FOR LINKAGE 
AND COLLABORATION: 
ITS PREDICTABILITY AND EXPLANATION 

AS indicated previously, the index measuring desire for cross-the- 
bordcr linkage or collaboration (Hugli B, Tabic 1) is composed of 
tlu'cc major components: (1) an attitudinal measure of desire for 
nation-fo-nation co]]ahovi\ikm, an evaluation of tlie across the border 
nation as a nation, and a statement of the informant's willingness to 
move to the country across tlie border; (2) an assessment of the in- 
lormant's desire to befriend cross-the-1:)order citizens as well as an 
appraisal of his friendliness to across-the-border citizens; and (3) a 
social distance measure of informant's closeness toward the cross-the- 
border citizens in terms of tlieir willingness to accept them as neigh- 
l)ors, co-workers on the job, family members, and citizens. This measure 
of desired linkage (Huge B) differs from the other large composite 
index (Huge A), which reflects actual behavioral linkage; being com- 
posed of the following major components; (1) first-hand linkage re- 
flected in having across-thc-border friends and haying visited across 
tlie border; (2) Anglo-Latino linkage among -relatives in interaction 
arenas such as tlie church and otlier formal groups, in the neighborhood 
and on the job; and (3) second-hand contact witli the across the border 
nation via relatives, close friends, and tlie marriage partner (Table 1). 

These two indexes have been studied in relation to each other, and 
tlicy and their components have been studied in relation to the follow- 
ing sociological variables: educational attainment, proximity of resi- 
dence to the border, size of place of residence, language and/or ethnic 
background, social class, religion, sex, and age. Table 14 includes the 
means of Huge A and Huge B and standard deviations for all tlVese 
sociological variables except for age. Table 15 includes measures of 
relationship of Huge A, Huge B, and eacli of their major components 
as listed above witli these sociological variables. Table 15 also contains 
measures of relationship between the sociological variables and educa- 
tional attainment for three samples; the United States general public, 
rural Michigan, and urban Mexico. Table 16 contains' measures of the 
relation of Huge A and Huge B with the sociological variables dichoto- 
mized in each sample. In Table 17 the measurement of the relationship 
of Huge A and Huge B, as each are related to the sociological factors. 
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is carried 3 step further by controMimg foirHiage A\s influence on Huge 
B's relation ffio ^i^se sociological it^ariaETes^ amd agaiim controlling for 
Huge B's infifetesnce on Huge As relaticw tto them. Tlie data in these 
tables will be .considered in the follo\vmgc<disciission. 

THE INBEMENCE OF EDUCIATIQMIL ATTAINMENT ON 
LINK^GEL^NB OTHER SOeiOMG^r^^ VAUTABLES 

As indicated in Table 14, in iall ssim^ with niore^ 

formal educaMBEi had lugher meam 5R:^w^ nnerasuring their contacts in 
across. tlie^bcm^i and Anglo-Lat&o inela&im" ^(Huge A) tthan did those 
with few-edmiE^ attainmenar.: TKygs saxne pattern appeared with 
refcrenceite^^fesiie for linl^age, asirmea!sniired^^l)y Huge B, except among 
Spanisli-speallBEigcLatinos of SoiatliwesteiTn United States;, where differ- 
ences "in: redkcaiiibn were not~TefleGted iiii di:ferences in measures of 
desired linka^t. 

In:support^G)f hypothesis 3, Chapter IL,,^the data in Table 15 demon- 
strate :tlmtedkeationalattainnient is poffifiti^^^ 

and sub-indexes measuring the am{3oimf::-0fri^ between citizens 

of Mexico and Ae United States andlbetfweeinlLatinos and Anglos in the 
two countries^ias: well as the desire if oit moIV linkage. As indicated in 
Table 15, howetver, higher educational aitain men t is less frequently 
concomitanitrofffiigh interaction of Ang[fe]!;and?Latinos.:in interaction 
arenas suchtas church /formal groups,:nc^fliborhoods/work places, etc. 
than it is for afher forms of interaction .such as \dsiting the across-the- 
border natiGniordmving friends there. 

Without resort to multivariate analysis including multiple, iDartial 
and part correlation for various reasons :not possible in the present 
study, it is difficult to specify to what extent the many relationshii^s 
manifest between the sociological variables and the behavioral and 
desired linkage indexes and their comi^onents as stated in Table 15 
are due to the pervasive influence of intervening variables such as edu- 
cational attainment. In fact, in many ways education as a process of 
socialization, especially in countries such as Mexico and the United 
States, is viewed as a process of systemic linkage. Thus^ for many years 
educators have maintained that an imj^ortant function of education in 
the United States is that of providing an arena in which the streams of 
immigrants from many lands become Americans. Many tourists return- 
ing from either across- the-border country claim the trip was "educa- 
tional.'' When the well-known Mexican anthrpi^ologist, Manuel Gamio, 
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olDserved tliat it was not an accident that most of Mexico's rc:HTclteion.s 
haGli:Started in areas where returning laborers and others xiviMt^ jyiiiiliar 
with higlier levels of hving in the United States, he expiies^jea^tfle )&a: 
here emphasized—that the various forms of hnkage dikc^is^t fo the 
present study may be viewed as forms of education. JEirltli^?^^^^^ 
woinM be wortli while to study more specifically and: iiiiinclu^^^ 
than possil)le in tlie present study, the contribution df-ittmtgfe^-^cawl 
and wage labor to linkage and cooperation on the one ilniaMyk^id to 
boundary maintenance and conflict on tlie other. 

The relationships of educational attainment to the TmnKeMJ^in-s (of 
behavioral hnkage (Huge A) and desired or attitudinallidifeagvifv ^llfc^^ 
) follow the smie general pattern as that relation of tlies<eitw<i?v Isfcv 
variables to each otlier as well as their relation to annuaEiinctMer^ 
It is interesting to note that for the rural Michigan sample-mSfiesMtaio^ 
attainment appears from the measures available to be : in:oo»£c3aiK»a3'y 
related to both behaviorail linkage and desired or attitudiniaEIIfiib^e 
than annual income. This relationship holds in generaBf or Sfiee:^ «ier 
samples also, and suggests that those who desire internationaliiria^iam- 
tion should argue for increased support for education. 

As indicated by Table 15, self <letermined social rank: ^WpE^^ 
follows the same pattern as educational attainment and annu^i^icOTRe, 
showing positive correlations with the indexes of behavior£i[a*tSdb- 
sired linkage. However, as in the case of educational attaimBemt ^mth 
which it is positively correlated, when the samples are dicliit?ata 
to control the influence of the variable as in Table 16, index^IEEiige 
A and Huge B continue to manifest positive relationships. Tk^morrela- 
tion of these large indexes is thus relatively independent of social strati- 
fication as determined in the present study. Nevertheless, as vndicated 
by Table 16, Hypothesis II in Chapter 1, which states that, "die higher 
the rank or social status, other things equal, the higher the belvaivMiEal 
and desired linkage," does seem to be borne out. This is especial%iintiie 
of the-nurban Mexican sample. For rural Michigan, that part deSEkg 
with desii-e for linkage holds true. For the general public ;and:Mhe 
United States, that part dealing with behavioral linkage is born out: 
As indicated by Table 17, in which amount of interaction is controlled 
for by dichotomization, these relationships hold more definitely ior 

2^For tho Vivv. samples the rchitionship of ftnnua! income to Huj^e A is expressed by therroaduDt 
moment enrrelation eoelficients respectively as follows: .17. .12, .41» .35, and .08. Clu Snuarcimaframrcs 
for the eross-tiilniliUions in the 5 samples with the deRrce of freedom arc a,s follows: lOlTaiuEEHllHf;; 
14B.9» lOOdf; 147.1, 130df; 316.3, 120df; und 74.4, 70df. The respective coefficients tndicutiii??-ith(. 
relation of desired or attituclinal linkage and annual income are as follows: .12, .09, .07, ^23n^i£tid 
—.09. Chi Square measures for the cross tabulations in the 5 samples with pertinent decrees' oKfeedmii 
are as follows: 134.1, lOOdfj 108.6, lOOdfj .63.6, 50df; 153.9, lOOdf; and 88.8, lOOdf.. 
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informants who are not iii extensive interaction with across-the-hovder 
residents than for informants engaged in lieavy interaction. 

BEHAVIORAL LINKAGE AS A PREDICTOR OF 
DESIRE FOR LINKAGE 

As indicated by Table 16, the behavioral h'nkage index (Huge A) is 
positively correlated with the desire for linkage index (Huge B). Only 
ill the case of the rural Mexican sample where the interaction was less 
than in any of the others are the correlation coefficients and Chi Square 
measures not significant at the .05 level. The relat; ^-.i^hips of Huge A 
to Huge B are basic for the present study and in what follows the five 
samples will be referred to by arabic numbers as follows: (1) United 
States general public, (2) rural Michigan, (3) Spanish-speaking 
; Latinos of Southwestem United States, (4) urban Mexico, and (5) 
rural Mexico. As noted in Table .16, the product moment correlation 
coefficients between behavioral linkage (Huge A) and desire for link- 
age (Huge B) are respectively as follows; (1) .27, (2) .33, (3) .29, 
(4) .22, and (5) .08. In general, Hypothesis I, as stated hi- Chapter 1, 
seems to be borne out for those samples with a significant amount of 
behavioral linkage. The relationship between Huge A and Huge B are 
variously influenced by the sociological variables as the followhig para- 
graphs indicate. 

Educational Attainment 

No factor other than actual interaction or linkage is as persistently 
related as education to both behavioral linkage and desired linkage of 
respondents in Mexico and the United States. This fact is shown by 

the means of Huge A and Huge B in Table 14, in which each sample 
is dichotomized into the highly educated and, the lesser educated. 
It is also shown in Tables 15 and 16. In Table 16 education is con- 
trolled, dividing the sample into approximate halves with informants of 
high and low educational attainment and studying the relation of Huge 
\ A and Huge B in each half. This process demonstrates that behavioral 

linkage or interaction would be positively correlated with desired 
linkage even if the influence of educational attainment were partialled 
out. That both educational attainment and behavioral linkage (Huge 
A) are useful predictors of desire for linkage is indicated by Tables 
16 and 17. When the index, Huge B, is controlled through dichotomiza- 
tio]i of the samples and Huge A correlated with educational attainment 
in each half, approximately the same number of the coeflBcients measur- 
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ing tlie relationship remain significant as wlien tlie process is reversed 
and Huge A "controlled" by dicliotomization. This is particularly true 
for the genera) public of tlie United States. From Ta1:)les 16 and 17 
it is difficult to ascertain whicli is more efiective in predicting Huge B, 
educational attainment or Huge A. 

Influence of Proximity to the Border 

Of course, botli opportunities for and participation in cioss-the- 
border linkage is greater in border states than in non-border states. 
This liolds for both Mexico and tlie United States. Following the 
United States Bureau of the Census practice for publications on ''Span- 
ish-Name Persons," Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico and 
Texas, are border states. Baja California, T.N., Sonora, Coahuila, 
Chihuahua, Nuevo Leon and Tamulipas were designated as tlie border 
states of Mexico. 

As indicated in Table .14, the means of index Huge A, measuring 
behavioral linkage, are higher for all border states than for non-border 
states. This holds also for Pluge B, measuring desired linkage for all 
the samples except rural Mexico in which only 20 informants fell in 
the border segment. P'or mban Mexico the difference in the means of 
Huge B for border and non-border states was very small. Tables 15 
and 16 throw further light upon the influence of the border on be- 
havioral linkage and desire for linkage and the relationships between 
the indexes measuring these two variables. In general, behavioral link- 
age is positively conelated with desired linkage in both non-border 
and border states except that the few informants in the border sample 
for rural Mexico (N = 20) dp not strongly follow this pattern. Al- 
though the relationships between Huge A and Huge B stated in Table 
16 for border and non-border states are approximately equal for com- 
parable samples, there is support for Hypothesis 6 in Chapter 1. 

That the border may be more important in x^roviding an arena for 
interaction than for promoting desired linkage as reflected in Huge B 
is indicated in Table 17. Here the samples are dichotomized first on 
index. Huge A (with one-half of the informants registering low and 
one-half high scores ) and in each half Huge B is cross-tabulated against 
the factor, border vs. non-border residence. Following this operation 
Huge B was similarly dichotomized and. the factor Pluge A cross- 
tabulated on the factor, border vs. non-border residence. For the first 
dichotoniization none of the measures of Chi Square is significant at 
the .05 level, indicating that when behavioral linkage (Pluge A) is con- 
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trolled in this way neither those very much desiring linkage nor those 
not desiring it seem more frequently to fall eitlier in or out of the 
border vs. non-border categories. When the samples are dichotomized 
on the Huge B index, and Huge A is cross-tabulated against the factor, 
border vs. non-border residence, tlie influence of Huge B is not signifi- 
cant. This holds true for most of the samples, whether in the dichotomy 
representing those who desire linkage or those who do not manifest 
a "border influenced" pattern of beliavioral linkage., From these data 
it .seems logical to conclude that those in the border states are more 
linked behaviorally than those not in the border states, irrespective of 
''desire for linkage." 

Religion 

As may be noted from Table 14, wlieu the two major categories 
designating rehgious affiliation are compared for all tl le samples, Catho- 
lics in the United States and Protestants in Mexico have the greatest 
cross-the-border behavioral linkage (Huge A) and desired linkage 
(Huge B). For the general public of the United States this may be 
related to the fact that 398 Catholics in the sample includes inost of 
the 40 Spanish-speaking Latinos who, as indicated in Table 14, have 
high mean scores on the behavioral and desired cn\,s-the-border link- 
age. Also it would be logical to assume that the predominant across-the- 
bprder church would manifest its impact upon interaction and desired 
i'lteraction. When the samples were dichotomized into Catholic and 
non-Catholic segments to control for the religious factor as reported 
in Table 16, behavioral linkage (Huge A) is seen to be positively cor- 
related with desired linkage (Huge B) except for rural Mexico, where 
the lack of interaction has been assumed to depress the coefficient, 
and the non-Catholic segment of the Spanish-speaking Latinos. (There 
are only 23 non-Cathohcs in the rural Mexican sample, and only 9 non- 
Catholics among the 105 Spanish-speaking Latinos of the Southwestern 
United States). It may thus be assumed that although religious affiha- 
tion influences the relation of desired to behavioral linkage, it does 
not determine it. From these data it is assumed tliat, except for the 

rural Mexican samiDle and the Spanish-speaking Latinos, the index 
measuring actual linkage is an effective predictor of desired linkage 

(Huge B) irrespective of whether the informants are Catholic or non- 
Catholic. Nevertheless, as indicated in Table 25, Hypothesis 10, as 
stated at the beginning of the study, seems confirmed: "The larger the 
proportion of Catholics in^ the three United States samples,- other things 
equal, the greater the behavioral linkag;e and the desired linkage." 
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Language Background and Ethnicity 

As may he noted iVoin Table 14, wlicn the Spanisli-speaking Latinos 
in the general public of the United States and those in the sample ol* 
the Soutliwesteni United States are compared with other ctlmic and 
racial groups, the Spanish-speaking Latinos manifest greater cross-the- 
border belKivioral and desired linkag^ (Rural Micliigan is omitted 
from this comparison, there l)eing only/6panish-spcaking Latinos in tlie 
sample.) Part of Hypotliesis 9 in Chapter 1 is thus validated. Also, since 
Negroes manifest lower beliavioral linkage scores tium Anglo whites, 
the hypothesis is further validated for this type of linkage. However, 
and this seems important, the Negroes manifested greater desire for 
linkage with Mexico and Mexicans than the Anglo whites in the general 
public of the United States, despite their relatively low beliavioral link- 
age. This suggests an important area for future rcsearcli: Is the desired 
linkage with Mexico manifest by Negro citizens of the United States 
an indication of their alienation? 

Size of Place of Residence 

As indicated in Table 14, farmers in the United States generally 
manifest less behavioral and desired linkage than do non-farmers. For 
the general public of the United States the product moment correlation 
between size of place of residence and the index measuring the desire 
for linkage (Huge B) is positive (r = .14, Table 15). Relationships 
between size of place and the two linkage indexes are not so close 
in Mexico as in the United States. Therefore, for the general public 
of the United States Hypothesis 8, Chapter 1, is validated— that is, 
the more rural (the smaller) the place of residence, the lower the 
behavioral linkage and the desire for linkage. The hypothesis is also 
supported in the cross-tabulations of size of place of residence with 
behavioral linkage (Huge A) for the rural Michigan sample, and in the 
relationship with desired linkage (Huge B) in the case of urban 
Mexico. It is interesting to note that both level of education and size 
of place of residence are related to linkage in the same manner as 
these two variables are related to tolerance for nonconformists in the 
Stouffer study (18). Apparently the more knowledgeable and acces- 
sible actors are, the more they are linked to others, the' more they 
desire to be linked, and the more tolerant they are to views divergent 
from those of the maiority. As indicated in Table 17, urban arenas 
apparently provide the more propitious atmosphere for behavioral link- 
age, whicli in turn tends to stimulate a greater desire for linkage. 
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Sex 

As indicated by Table 14, males in all tlic samples manifest more 
behavioral as well as desired linkage than females, However, as indi- 
cated in Table 16, when the measure for behavioral linkage (Hugo A) 
is correlated with the measure for desired linkage (Hui^e B) witli 
the factor of sex controlled by dichotonii/.ation, there is little difl^ercnce 
in tlie coefficients for males vs. females. Obviously the power of the 
index designed to measure behavioral linkage to predict desire for 
linkage (Huge A) remains constant wliether the sexes are considered 
separately or together. 

Age. 

As indicated by Table 15, desire for cross-thc-border linkage in 
the rm-al Micliignn sample and the samples of the general public of 
the United States and urban Mexico is negatively related to age — older 
respondents are less prone to manifest desire for personal and national 
collaboration with Mexico than are younger. These data thus provide 
sux^port for Hypothesis 7, Chapter 1. For the other samples in the case 
of desire for linkage and for all samples in the case of behavioral linkage 
there is little or no correlation with age. As Table 16 indicates, the cor- 
relation coefficients measuring the relationship between the index for 
desired linkage (Huge B) and that for behavioral linkage (Huge A), 
when age is controlled through dichotomization, were approximately 
the same for both segments. Thus, the power of behavioral linkage to 
predict desired linkage appears relatively independent of age. 
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CHAPTER 6. 
THE MEANING OF THE LINKAGE— 
CONTRASTS OF MEXICO AND 
THE UNITED STATES 

'^he present chapter will stress comparisons between Mexico and 
tlie United States, wliose linkage has been demonstrated in the 
previous chapters. It will be useful in drawing the comparisons to bear 
in mind the distinction between the traditional type of society that 
has been characterized as providing its actors with . . a complete 
plan that specifies action . . . for every possible situation" (20) and the 
modern ty[>e society in which actors are expected to exhibit rational 
behavior appropriate to a wide range of differentiated status-roles, 
organizations, and entities. Without further defining "traditional" 
and "modern/' suffice it to say liere that in this presentation tlie term 
"Gemeinschaft-like" will be equated with traditional, tlie term "Gesell- 
schaft-Iikc" with modern (10) and that it is assumed that most inter- 
action in Mexico is closer to the Gemeinschaft type than that in tlic 
United States, wliich may be termed Gesellschaft-hke. 

It Would be a gross over-simplification, however, to thus label the 
two societies without modification. Indeed, one of the themes of the 
present chapter is tliat despite the traditional-modem comparisons, 
Mexico is moving toward the Gesellschaft type of society, and that 
strains accompany this process of change. Numerous examples of desire 
for linkage with the United States were presented in the preceding 
chapters. As indicated by Table 18, Mexicans in general are much 
more willing to have their countiy linked by business Hrms from out- 
side than are the North Americans. The plethora of .oca Cola signs. 
Singer Sewing Machine shops, American automobile ads, etc. which 
adorn Mexican cities in neon splendor rei)resents what Tannenhaus 
has called "the consumer's revolution," a potent force toward change 
despite the protests of the country's intellectuals against 'cultural im- 
perialism." , 

TRADITION-BINDING CONDITIONS 

Hypothesis I: Differentiation Non-differentiation 

Mexicans are less frequently linked to systems that are different 
from those in which they traditionally interact. This hypothesis is 
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TABLE i8 — Willingness" of citizens of Mexico/United States to link their 
country to business firms from foreign countries 





U N 1 


TED 


STATES 


M E X 1 


C 0 


Response 


Genera) 


Rural 


Span i sh- 


Urban 


Rural 




publ Ic 


Michigan spe*iking 






Yes, strongly agree 


21, k 


^ 20. i+ 


35.0 


i*0.l 




Yes, si ightly agree 


28.8 


35.3 


1^,6 


28.0 


33.7 


Don ' t know 




8.9 


10,1 


3.5 


7.6 


No, slightly disagree 




\k.S 


12,7 


Iff. 5 


10,8 


No, strongly disagree 


16.8 


20,5 


2^.2 


13.9 


13.2 


Refusal , other 












TOTAL PERCENT 


100,0 


100.0 


100,0 


ino.O 


100.0 



supported by the data on interaction on tlie jol3, in clmrcli, and in 
other formal organizations along with relatives (Table 8). Table 19 
shows the occupational and professional organizations to which tho 
citizens of the two countries belong. As predicted, Mexicans are less 
frequently linked to these organizations; however, tliis form of linkage 
in Mexico is not insignificant and it is increasing. 

Hypothesis II: Evaluation of Religious Activity 

Mexicans engage in more religious activity and evaluate religious 
organizations to which they belong more highly than do citizens of the 
United States. All the data available and related to this hypothesis 
as gathered in the study support it. Table 20 indicates that Mexicans 
report attending church more frequently than do Americans. 

TABLE 19 — Affiliation in occupational and professional organizations: Citi- 
zens of Mexico and the United States giving negative and positive answers, 
to the question: "Do you belong to a labor union, farm organization, or 
business or professional organization?" If "yes," which? Arc you an 
officer?" 





U N, 1 


TED S 


T A T E S 


H E X. 1 


1 C 0 


Response 


General 


Rural 


Spani sh- 


Urban 


Rural 




publ 1 c 


Michigan speaking 






Yes 


27.^ 


32.7 


15.7 


15.5 


)1.1 


No 


72. ''4 


67.3 


8i+.3 




88.9 


Odn't know, refused, etc. 


^2 










TOTAL PERCENT 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Type of menibership 












Labor union member 


l^+.O 


18.9 


3.8 


8.6 


1.7 


Labor union officer 


1.3 


.3 




3.0 




Farm organization "iaember 


30 


6.6 


3.2 


1.5 


4.2 


Farm organization officer 


.5 


2,6 


1.0 


.3 


.8 


Business or profsss lona 1 












.organization mai:ber 


7.0 


5.5 


7.0 


1.5. 


.3 


Business or professional 












organization officer 


1.5 




].k 


.5 
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TABLE 20 — Church attendance of citizens of Mexico United Stales: Pro- 
portions attending at varying frequencies as reported in answer to the 
question: *liow often do you attend rclig.'o^us services?" 



Frequency of ■ attendance 


U N 1 


TED 5 T 


A T E S 


M E X 1 


C 0 


Genera I 
public 


Rural 

Michigan 


Spani sh- 
speaking 


Urban 


Rural 


At least once a week 






66,1 


66.8 


^48. 5 


A few times a month 


15.2 


13.8 




11.2 


18,8 


About oner; a month 


9.2 


5.9 


3.^4 


9.0 


14.2 


A few times a year 


16.7 


17.1 


7.^ 


7.7 


8,0 


Once a year 


2.7 


3.9 


5.7 


2.0 


5.2 


Less than once a year 


3.1 


2.2 


.8 


M 


A 


Never 


9.3 


15.7 


1.0 


1 .] 


' 2,8 


Don't know, refuse, etc. 


.5 


1.0 


1 .6 


1.8 


2.1 


TOTAL PERCENT 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1 00,0 



Anotlier form of support for Hypotliesis K comes from tlie evalua- 
tion of tlie organizations in winch tlie informant interacts. After re- 
spondents. Iiad l^een interviewed about all of their social participation, 
tliey were asked: "U.'..^^ .11 of tliese groups into consideration, wincli 
ONE is tlie most important to j'oii?" Almost 9 out of 10 Mexicans gave 
a religious group as an answer; whereas only about one-tbird of the 
Anglo citizens claimed such a group as the most important. 

When Mexicans and tlie citizens of the United States place them- 
selves on steps of a ]ad<lcr with reference to "how religious" they per- 
ceive themselves to be, Mexicans place themselves higher than do citi- 
zens of the United States. The responses are summarizd in Table 21. 

TABLE 21 — Perceived religiousity in Mexico and the United Stales: Percent 
placir.g themselves on various ladder steps 



UNITED STATES M E X 1 CO 

Ladder General Rural Spanish- Urban Rural 

step public Michigan speaking 



TOP 



10 


23.0 


19<2 


• 35.3 


25.9 


25.0 


9 


8.7 




16.8 


12.0 


17.8 


8 


16.^4- 


15.5 


■ 11.3 


19,2 


15.6 


7 


10.6 


11.3 


10,5 


9.6 


9.^ 


6 


8.1 


11.^4 


5-9 


7.1 


6,2 


5 


16.^4 


18.2 


9.6 


13.5 


7.6 


k 


3.5 


■ 1,6 


UO 


3.0 


3.8 


3 


A.2 


3.2 


2.3 


3.7 . 


3.1 


2 


2.5 , 


2.8 


1.5 


K5 


2.8 


1 


3.2 


^.2 


2.^ 






.0 


3.0 


2.8 


2;^ 


2.0 


2J 


Don't Ihow, 












refusals, etc. 






1.0 


1.^ 


6.6 


TOTAL PERCENT 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


• 100.0 
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These data witli the otlier items aho\'.e support Ilypotliesis IT. Inter- 
estingly, of the three .samples in which the relations of this item to edn- 
ealion was assessed, only tlie United States general sample sliowed a 
significant association — the higlier the educational degree, the lower 
the placement on the ladder. 

Another question included in the study that produced answers in 
support of Hypothesis II was used also by Lenski (7) as one of his 
measures ol' dcvotionalism in his study, The Re1i<;ious Factor, based on 
a sample of residents of Detroit, Michigan. This question was stated 
as follows: "VVlien you have a decision to make in your everyday life 
do you ask yourself what GOD would want you to do?'' As Table 22 
indicates, Mexicans answer this question much more frequently in the 
affirmative and report engaging in the specified activity more than do 
Anglo citizens of the United States. For both the general public of the 
United States and urban Mexico, the more education the informant 
had, the siv^ he engaged in this "devotional" activity. For the rural 
Michigan sample this relationship did not hold.-" Since Lenski in his 
study of Detroit found that Protestants engaged in this "devotionar 
activity more than Catholics, it is of particular interest that Mexicans, 
wkio ar^^^rqdoininantly CathoHc, engage in it so much. Tliat the activity 
IS (SSftJip^^W-elated with educational attainment for both the urban 
Mexican sample and the relatively urbanized United States general 
public may indicate that it will decrease in the forseeable future. 

TABLE 22 — Liformants from Mexico/United States who report seeking 
GocFs help in decision making, and frequency with which such help is 
sought 





U N 1 


TED ST 


A T E S 


M E X 


1 C 0 


Seek God 's help 


General 


Rural * 


Spani sh- 


Urban 


Rural 


and frequeiiCY 


publ i c 


M ich igar» 


speakt ng 






Yes 


70.^ 


7^.2 


91.5 


90.2 


89.2 




28,9 


25.5 


8.5 




10:8 


Refuse to answer, 












don't know, etc. 


.7 


.3 




.3 




TOTAL PERCENT 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


FREQUENCY 












A 1 v/ays 




1^4.3 


50.7 




65.8 


Most of tne time 


27.3 


36.2 


29.5 


23.7 


18.9 


Sometimes 


23.9 


23.2 


10. 1 


10. 1 




No response 


29.5 


25.9 


8.5 


9.8 


10.8 . 


Refuse to answer. 












don't know, etc. 


.9 




1.2 






TOTAL PERCENT 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


ioo.,q 


100.0 



-"Protincl mouu'iik cot'lficiLMU.s, Chi S<ju5ire uu»asiirt.'S :uul decrees of frt'ctloin for the United Stntos* 
^c-nL'ral iJubliu, lural Michigan :ukI urban Mexico rcspt'ctivcly arc: .11, 21.8s (uif; ,02, 5.9, Cdf, and .17, 
•31.8, Hdl". Tht.'.si! incniviirc juv not aviiilablc for tho odior ssunpk's-. 
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TABLE 23 — Responses to statements concerning homogeneity of beliefs: 
A — "Everyone should think the same about what is right and what is 
wrong." " and B — "I believe the world would be a better place if more 
people had the religious beliefs which I have." * 





U U 1 


TED ST 


A T E S 


11 E X 1 C 0 


Responses 


Genera I 


Rural 


Spanish- 


Urban Rural 




pub ! i c 


M i chi gan 


Speaki ng 





A. Everyone should think 



the same. . . . 












Yes, strongly agree 


32.4 


25.5 


69.8 


72.0 


62.5 


Yes , s 1 i ght ly agree 


16.1 


17.8 


7.9 


23.8 


31.3 


Don ' t know 


3.9 


2.7 


3.4 


1 .6 


3.1 


No, slightly disagree 


19.9 


25.0 


3.8 


1.6 


2.4 


No, strongly disagree 


27.2 


29.0 


11.0 


1 .0 


.7 


Refusal to answer, etc. 


.5 




4.1 






TOTAL PERCENT 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0. 


B. 1 believe the world.,,. 












Yes, strongly agree 


32.1 


30.6 


40.8 


58.4 


62.1 


Yes, sHghtly agree 


16.4 


16.2 


11.0 


24,2 


31.3 


Don ' t know 


5.7 


3.5 


10.2 


2.8 


3.5 


No, si ightly di sagree 


19.9 


19.9 


8.1 


8.3 


2.1 


No, strongly disagree 


25.4 


29.1 


28.5 


6.3 


1.0 


Refusal to answer, etc. 


-5 


.7 


1.4 






TOTAL PERCENT 


lOO.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



"For the United States general public^ and rural Michigan samples, the more highly edu- 
cated the respondent the less nValy he was to agree to this statement. For urban 
Mexico there was no s ta t i st i ca V iy significant relationship between these two variables. 
"~*^These responses are significantly correlated with educational attainment in the United 
States general public, rural Michigan and urban Mexico, The more educated the respon- 
dent in these samples,' the less the agreement with the statement. 

Table 23 presents further data supporting Hypotliesis II and is 
applicable to Hypothesis I, as well as Hypothesis 5, in Chapter 1. 
Mexicans much more frequently endorse items concerning desired 
homogeneity of beliefs than do Anglo citizens of the United States. 

Hypothesis HI: Evaluation of Family 

The family in terms of the interaction taking place withiti it and 
in terms of its members' evaluation is more important in Mexico than 
in the United States. As indicated in Table 13, Mexicans generally re- 
jected relationship through marriage to other religious groups such 
as Protestants and Jews to a much greater extent than United States 
citizens rejected out-group marriages. However, countering such an 
interpretation of these data is the consideration that more highly 
educated Mexicans manifest less of this type of boundary maintenance 
than those with less education, and except for the category 'white " 
the better educated Mexicans sho^y less rejection for other categories 
of persons tlian do the North Americans. Thus, tlie evidence of Table 
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13 is far from conclusive that tlie high houndary maintenance of tlie 
Mexican sample concerning his family means a rclati\x^Iy liiglicr evalua- 
tion of the family. Hypothesis III is not supported In' the data reported 
in Table 24, which seeks to establisli tlie frequency of interaction of 
respondents in the samples with "kin and rehitives/' It appears that 
it is the Spanish-speaking Latinos of the Soutliwestern United States 
who are the most family-centered sample, judging from the criterion of 
interaction within die kinship system. Since it also appears that Anglo- 
Americans appear to interact more widi kinfolks .>iitsidc tlie home 
than, do Mexicans, Hypothesis HI remains without validation/^'' 

In an attempt through the use of the ladder and self-anchorage scale 
to get the respondent to evaluate his family, comnumity, occupation, 
puiitical party, and country in relation to hin^self, the following state- 
ment was made: ''Now, let's use the ladder in a different way. I. would 
like you to think of yourself as compared to such things as , . , these 
organizations. On this card imagine that you are in the middle step of 
the ladder right now . _ at the top stand the tilings that are most im- 
portant and at the bottom things that are the least important. On what 
step would you put your family/' Table 25 contains these placements. 
It is evident that in so far as the instrument functions as planned, Mexi- 
cans evaluate the family relatively lower than North Americans but 
they evaluate their country higher. Table 25 presents no evidence in 
support of Hypothesis III. If insuflBcient evidence has been presented 
to reject the hypothesis, the data certainly call it into question. Of 

TABLE 24 — Frequency of interaction with kin and relatives: Citizens of 
Mexico/United States who report on frequency of getting together with 
relatives not living in the same house as informant 



UNITED STATES MEXICO 



Frequency of ijiteractJon General Rural Spanish- Urban Rural 

public Michigan speaking 



At least once a week 39,2 Zf5,5 57,2 33.7 37,2 

A few times a month I7.3 15. 6 12.9 7!^ 

About once a month 10. 9 8.9 9«5 I2.8 l8!l 

A few times a year 18.1 17*9 6.9 \^.\ 6*6 

Once a year 6.7 7.6 7.9 16.9 12.8 

L«ss than once a year ^.0 2.7 2.1 2,8 Ik 

Never 3.6 1 ./* 3.0 9^2 13!9 

No response ,2 .5 )J 3 

TOTAL PERCENT ]00.0 100. 0 100.0 10o!o 10o]o 



^It is possible that some family interaction for tho .Msxican samples is excluded from tlio a-sponseji 
by the specificrttion that it must take place with relatives outside the home. The investigators d%s not 
know the degree to. whjck the Mexican samples represent e>:t ended families in which most meaninKful 
family interaction would take place inside the home. However, the high scoring? of the Spanish-sneaking 
Latinos of the southwestern United States, who also have extended families, w-ould snttgcst that no 
great modification would have to he made if information on the Mexican extended family were avaiU 
able, especially for the urban Mexican sample. 
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course, [hisiis uot to say that the family is iininiportunt in cnthcr country. 
As stated in prevrious cliapters, for l^otli cmmtries fii*sl-Uuml contacti? 
with cro.ss-tlic-fcorder relatives and second-] laod cr>^itacls^\\yijtl) relatives 
wlio liave hf en m >f^r^i^^^^-t}le4iord co^sjitry are ajnong the most 
iniportant indicatciis of beliavioial and desired linkage. Tlic. -family 
cannot be written off as unimportant in either society. 

Hypothesis IV: (A) Mobility-Inmiobih'ty 

Compared loith citizens of the United Slates, Mexicans are more 
territorially immobile. This prediction is supported by the data in 
Table 26, which indicate that in general tlu^ ^'lexican pox^nlation is 
more stable than that of tlie United States; however, in both countries 
there is considerable mobility. The rural components of both countries, 
especially rural Michigan, manifested the greatest stability. 

Hypothesis IV: (B) Planned Change and Mobility 

Mexicans plan changes that involve moving less than citizens of 
the United States, In resp().ns'e to the question, "Have you ever con- 
sidered moving from this town," 48 percent of the United States general 
public sample answered affirmatively, as did 40 percent of the rural 

TABLE 26 — Mobility: present address related to place of birth for citizens of 
Mexico/United States 



UNITEDSTATES MEXICO 

Place of birth General Rural Span] sh- Urban Rural 

publ Ic Michigan speaking 



Data feT ^hrs'i.^rmants: 



Born I n same ct ty, (town) 




36.7 








as present residence 


30.5 


31.7 


39.3 


36.5 


Born in dl f ferent 'ci ty , 








but same state as pre- 












sent residence 


26.7 


3i.O 


3^.5 . 


23.1 


^8.3 


Dorn.in different state, 












but same nation as pre- 












sent residence 


35.3 


28.^4 


10.2 


35.0 


13.5 


Born In different nation 








from present residence 


6.5 


3.7 


23.6 ■ 


\.k ., 


.3 


Don't know, refusal, etc. 


1.0 


.2 




I .2 




TOTAL PERCENT 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Data for informants' parents 



or grandparents: 



All born i n, respondent ' s 












country 




52.0 


59.5 




98.3 


Not all born in respon- 








dent's country 


58.7 




38.7 


k.O 


.3 


Don ' t know, refusal , 










other 




3.2 


1.8 


U6 




TOTAL PERCENT 


100.0 


100.0 ■ 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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XWdiigidJ group and 29 percent of the Spaiiish-speakingiSoutlnvestcrn 
sample. In contrast, only 30 percent of the urban and 18 percent of 
the rural Mexicans indicated they considered moving. 

VALUE ORIEI^vi^piJN RELMEED SO CMAi^SX^ 

HypoSiei&s. (Orientation to the Future 

Mmkmm are less oriented to the future than citizens ol f lie United 
States. As shown by data in Table 27, Mexicans much more frequently 
agree with the following statement: "Nowadays a persoit hM to live 
pretty much for today and let tomorrow take care of itso^lt 01 coiuse, 
one such statement mMi^ .pf^n^e or d5?if)fttoVe Ifce lhyp)(^$feiifj!^ ifeut the 
rcsnlU "pM^ in tlie (feectio^n t>f validation. Such as orientiition fits Max 
Welbeifii. eliaracterization of traditional society as governed by the 
"authority of an eternal yesterday." 

Hypothesis VI: Trust in People 

Mexicans manifest less trust in people, generally, than do citizens 
of the United States. In line with Max Weber's thoi^gjlit that Protestant- 
ism, the dominant religion of the United ^tat^^,;if jrOMifees confidence 
between pec^]^ togetlter by kinshig^i^fe hypothesis 

*T#^generaid# it^^^^^^^ statement used in tlisc^-^rtudy to test it: 

"Bepple can be tjaisted." The much larger proportionmfi^Americans who 
agree wdth this ^statement despite the Mexican's teiSfeiicy to answer 
in the affirmative tends to support the hypothesis (Iii^Ie 28). Why te 
(.22) found that Eatin American Catholics in Peru r^gcmded as did the 
Mexicans in the present study. Here again one itermDcannot prove the 
hypothesis, but the data do support it. 



TABLE 27 — Responses to the statement: ^^Nowadays, a-jperson has live 
pretty much for today and let tomorrow take care of itselF 



Responses 


U N 1 


TED S 


T A T E S 


HEX 


C 0 




General 
. public 


Rural Spanish- 
Michigan speaking 


Urban 


Rural 


















Yes, strongly agree 


28,6 


26.9 


60.6 


^2.0 


33.7 




Yes , s H gh cly ag ree 


18. if 


18.8 


8.3 




3^^.3 
18.1 




Don ' t know 


2.2 


1.1 




6.6 




No, slightly disagree 


22.0 


19.8 


8.7 


11.3 


7.6 




No, strongly disagree . 


28,^. 


32.7 


1^.2 


6.7 


6.3 




Refusal to answer, etc. 




.7 


^.1 








TOTAL PERCENT 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


• 100.0 


100. 0 
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TABLE 28 — Responses to the statement: "People can be tnisted" 





U N 1 


T E 0 S 


r A T E s 


M E X 1 


C 0 




Genera 1 


Rural 


Span 1 sh- 


Urban 


Rural 




publ ic 


Mi ch i ga 


n speaking 






Yes, strongly agree 




2^.5 


16,9 


9.7 


12.2 


Yes, st ightly agree 


39.0 


^7.2 


33.8 


30. 


37.1 


Don ' t know 


2.8 


2.2 




3.i* 




Mo, slightly disagree 


20.7 


16.7 




27.8 


24.7 


No, strongly disagree 


11-5 


8.8 


15.8 


28.7 


21.5 


Refusal to answer, ^etc. 


,6 




2.7 






TOTAL PERCENT 


I00»0 


100,0 


lOQ.O 




100.0 



Ilypothesis VII: Rank througli Ascription-Achievement 

Rank is more frequently derived from ascription and less frequentlij 
from achievement in Mexico than in the United States, Taii^ 29 pre- 
sents responses from United States citizens* to tlie question: "If you 
were asked to describe your social class, to wliicli class would you say 
you belonged—^svvorking, lower, ]ower-middlc, middle, upper-middle 
and upper?" (6) Respondents were iiuhded a card with tliese designa- 
tions. The table also includes the responses of Mexicans to the same 
question in Spanish, but with only the three classes, 'liigh, middle class 
and tlie poor class."^^ 

Of particular note is the large proportion of Mexicans who claim 
to have middle class status in the Mexican urban sample. As would be 



TABLE 29 — Self-assigncd class status or rank: Citizens of Mexico and the 
Unilcd States 





U N 1 


TED ST 


A T E S 


M E X i 


i C 0 


Class status or rsnk 


General 


Rural 


Spani sh- 


Urban 


Rural 




publ ic 


M i ch i gan 


spcaki ng 






In the Uni ted States 












Working 


29.0 


34.6 


14.6 






Lower 


2.8 


K3 


5.5 






Lower middle . 


8.7 


12.2 


14.0 






Middle 


40.1 


42.2 


43.8 






Upper middle 


16.5 


9.1 


16.4 






Upper 


2.3 


.6 


4.3 






Don't know, etc. ' 


• .6 




1.4 






TOTAL PERCENT • 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


In Mexico 












Poor 








53.3 


83.7 


Middle 








45.8 


16.0 


Upper 








.9 


.3 


TOTAL PERCENT 


iOO.O 


.100.0 


100.0 


100.0 , 


100.0 



•'miese designations were used both because they had been found to be effective? in getting informant 
response, and to make the data comparable with other studies. 
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TABLE 30 — Evnluatiori of hand labor versus office work: Responses to the 
statement: "Tlie man who works with his liands has more self respect 
ill an the man who clocs office work" 





U D I 


TED S 


T A T E S ■ 


M E X 


I C 0 


Responses 


General 


Rural 


Spani sh- 


Urban 


Rural 




pub I ic 


Mi ch i gan speaki ng 






Yes, strongly tigree 




18.0 




3K7 


39.7 


Yes, s 1 ightly agree 


10.5 


19.0 


16.0 


25.6 


31.9 


Don ' t know 


6.6 


7.5 


13.8 


8,9 


9-7 • 


No, slightly disagree 


26.7 


21.5 


7.7 


17.2 


9.7 


No, strongly disagree 


39 J 


3^.0 


19.2 


^ 16.5 


9.0 


Refusal to answer, etc. 


.7 




2.7 


.1 




TOTAL PERCENT 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



expected, tliese responses are significantly and positively correlated 
witli educational attainment. Actually, tlie relationship between tliese 
two variaLiles is closer for Mexican tlian for the United States, and may, 
as indicated l)elow, detract from support of Hypothesis VII. The con- 
tribution of the class designations used can, at this stage of the analysis, 
only be conjectured. 

In eliciting information pertinent to Hypothesis VII, degrees of 
agreeme]it or disagreement were sought in response to the statement, 
"The man who 'works witli liis hands' lias more self-respect than tlie 
man wlio does ofRce work." Tlie results are not us predicted, and insofar 
as the data in Taf)le 30 accurately measure tlie evaluation of hand 
work, they indicate that contrary to much of die anthropological litera- 
ture, hand work is not depreciated in Mexico. The results tabulated in 
Table 30 do not support the commonly expressed notion that most oi 
the respected positions are inherited by a would-be aristocracy who 
work in offices and do not work widi their hands. . 

Hypothesis VIII: Authoritarianism vs. Nonauthoritarianisni 

Mexicans are more authoritarian than citizens of the United States 
and this is expressed in need for assuming superordinate and/or suh- 
ordinale status-roles and rank. As a partial means of testing this hy- 
pothesis all informants were requested to indicate the extent of their 
agreement or disagreement with the following statements: "Whatever 
we do, it is necessary that our leaders outline carefully what it is to be 
done and exactly how to go about it;'' "Children should be taught that 
there is only one right way to do things/' "I find it easier to follow rules 
than to do things on my own." As indicated in Table 31, Mexicans tend 
to endorse these authoritarian statements more strongly than do United 
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TABLE .'31 — Responses to items measuring; authoritarianism 



V \ T t u ST A T I 

I {.cms ; ri> vtir.fcra! Rural Srionl 

:,vjttK»rI tarf ani public MlcHiqan spo^iK 



sjthc ri j:af-i Dni bni of leaders 

Vob, itrongly acrue 36,5 33. S 5d.9 46,2 42.7 

Yes. slightly agree 26.5 29. i 17,3 36.5 35.4 

Don't know 7.0 5.0 4.2 6.3 15.3 

No, slightly disagree 13.7 16.7 6,8 5.6 4.5 

No, strongly dir^^gree 15,1 I5.I jo.l 5.4 2.1 

Refused to answer, etc. 1.0 .3 2.7 -'- 

TOTAL PERCENT 100.0 100.0 '00.0 100.0 100.0 

Author I tor i an i sm In family 

78.2 7t.6 

16.0 25.3 
1.6 1.7 
2.6 ,7 
1.6 .7 

100.0 100.0 

39.1 3^.7 

32.4 35.8 

8.2 15.6 

n.a 9.^ 

8.5 A. 5 

100.0 100.0 



Yes. strongly agree 


40, S 


^3.9 


72.0 


Yes. si ight ly aoree 


ia.9 


20.3 


15.1 
.8 


Don ' t know 


2.9 


1.3 


No, slightly disagree 


16,8 


17.9 


1.5 


No, strongly disagree 


20.0 


16.6 


7.9 


Refused to answer, etc. 


.6 




2.7 


TOTAL PERCE/JT 


100,0 


100,0 


100.0 


Need for definite rules 








Yes., strongly agree 


23.5 


20,0 


V.3 


Yes , s i ight ly agree 


25,7 


36,7 


23.2 


Dyn ' t knov; 


3.0 


1.4 


3.0 


No, si Ight ly d i sagree 


26.7 


29.5 


5.9 


No, strongly disagree 


20.3 


22,4 


17.9 


Refused to ansv;er, etc. 


.8 




2.7 


TOTAL PERCENT 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 



States- citizens. It is particularly interesting to note tliat educational at- 
tainment was not correlated with the level of agreement with these 
items lor tlie Mexican sample studied, but was significantly related to 
it for the general public of the United States and rural Michigan— the 
higher the educational attainment, the greater the disagreement. 



Hypothesis IX: Altitude Toward Role of Government Change 

Changes that promise to improve the welfare of indimduals hut 
mean that the government may heoome more powerful through the 
inlroduciion of the changes will he more acceptable to Mexicans than 
Anglo-'Americans. This hypothesis is, of course, not unrelated to the 
previous one. To test it respondents were asked their evaluations of the 
following items concerning assistance the government could render to 
tlie people: '*The only way to provide good medical care for all the 
people is througli some program of governmental liealtli insurance:*' 
''Rural youth who remain on the farm should be given more training to 
make them better farmers, even if we have to pay more taxes to pro- 
vide tliat training;" and "Health experts say adding certain chemicals 
to drinking water results in less decay in people's teeth. If you could 
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TABLE 32 — Responses to items concerning government assistance and 
fiiioridation of water 





U N 1 


T £ 0 ST 


A T E $ 


M E X 


C 0 


1 t&ns on government assis- 


General 


Rural 


Spani sh- 


Urban 


Rural 


tance and fluoridation 


pub 1 ic 


M i ch i gan 


Speaki ng 






Governments! hefllth 












J fisurdncc 












'Yes, strongly agree 




27.2 


62.6 


59.8 


62.2 


Yes, si ightly agree 


2) vl 


21.1 


12.7 


22.5 


28.5 


Don ' t know 


5.9 


7J. 


6.2 


^♦.0 


6.9 


No, slightly disagree 


U.9 


19.2 


1.-; 


6.7 


2.1 


No, strongly disagree 


21.7 


25.^ 


1^.1 


7.0 


.3 


Refusal to answer, etc* 


.5 




2.7 






TOTAL PERCENT 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Training of rural youth 












Yes, strongly agree 


32.9 


29.3 


59.2 


69.5 


77.1 


Yes , si ightly agree 


25.9 


27.?- 


15.5 


22.8 


19.1 


Don't know 


SJ 


3.5 


10.5 


2.5 


3.8 


No, slightly disagree 


15.6 


16.5 


7.2 


3.2 




No, strongly disagree 


17.^ 


22.5 


7.6 


2.0 




Refusal to ansv/er, etc. 


.1 


1 .0 








TOTAL PERCENT 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


Fluoridation of water 












Yes 


63.9 


5^.1 


ll,h 


7A.7 


71.5 


Maybe 


9-3 


6.9 


7.9 


7.3 


6.9 


Probably not 


^.5 


10.0 


6.8 


1.5 


2.1 


No 


15.5 


20.8 


5.5 


13. S 


13.9 


Don't know, refuse, etc. 


6.8 


8.2 


7.^ 


2.7 


5.6 


TOTAL PERCENT 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0. 



add these clieniicals to your water with little cost to you, would you 
be willing to have the chemicals added?" As indicated in Table 32, 
Mexicans agree widi these statements much more than do Anglo- 
Americans. 

Hypothesis X; Change of Sacred Norms 

Changes that are proposed for both Mexico and the United States, 
but which violate sacred norms of onhj one society /will be resisted 
more in that than in the other society. Perhai^s this statement is more 
axiomatic than hypothetical, but it permits consideration of data on 
property rights and birth control. Many writers liave noted that norms 
concerning private property and its unrestricted accumulation through 
free enterprise approach, if do not reacli, the level of sacreduess. Thus, 
Northrup writes about the "Anglo-American Lockean doctrine of the 
primacy of property rights (maintaining that it) is this ... principle 
. , . of property rights over human, social or economic needs . . .that 
Mexico and other Latin American) countries are refusing to accept 
( 13).Tn rural Mexico the efidoy a voliintaiy cooperative ty^DC of owner- 
ship of rural " lands, has no counterpart in Anglo- America (16). 
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TABLE 33 — Responses to items concerning properl}' 



UNITED STATES MEXICO 



Items concern iivj property General Rural Spanish- Urban f^ura-I 

public MIchigon speaking • 

Division of property unfair 
Yes, 5i:roncjly agree 
Yos , s I ight I y agree 
Don ' t know 

No, si ighcly di sagree 
No, $urongIy disagree 
BefuStil to answer, etc, 
TOTAL PERCEriT 

Property should be shored i 
YeSj strongiy agree 
Yes , 5 1 i ght ly agree 
Don't know 

No, 5 I igfuly di sagree 
No, strongly disagree 
.. f^efusol to onswerj.etc* 
TOTAL PERCENT , . 



38.6 


33.0 


62.0 


59.3 


57.0 


23.'* 


■ 25. if 


15.3 


22.5 


23.6 


7.5 


3.3 


5.9 


3.5 


7.6 


12.3 


17.2 


5.5 


9.0 


8.7 


17.7 


20,7 


8.6 


5.7 


3,1 


.5 




2.7 






100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


21.3 


27.9 


3\M 


2d. 9 - 


23.5 


18.9 


20.3 


13.2 


33.0 


36.5 


10. 0 


6.3 


' 7.3 


5.1 


8.7 


15.8 


15.9 


10.1 


15. ^» , 


12.8 


33.5 


29.^ 


33.6 


17.6 


13.5 


.5 


.2 








lOO.O 


loo.o 


100.0. 


100.0 


100,0 



To test the liypothesis on property rights respondents were asked 
then- reactions to two statements: (1) "Some people liave too mud) 
property and others don't have enough" and (2) 'Tropcrty is some- 
t'ii"g tl\at should be sh^ 

proportions of Mexicans endorse these statements than do Anglo- 
Americans. Interestingly enough, the more educational attainment 
American respondents had, the greater the tendeiicy to'^disagree with 
these statements. This held true for the Mexicans on the second state- 
ment but not for the first.^^ The willingness of Mexicans and other 
Latin Americans to have property shared more equitably suggests that 
sociulism will be more acceptable south of tlie border. 

To test the assumption that the non-practice of birth control as 
a norm might be as sacred in Mexico, as the preservation of private 
property was assumed to be in the United States, respondents were 
asked tlieir feelings about a married couple practicing birtli control. 
As indicated in Table 34, in comparison with respondents in the gen- 
eral United States and rural Michigan samples, fewer Mexicans express . 
approval and more Mexicans indicate disapproval of birth control. This 
finding supports Hypothesis X. 

The higher the educational attainment of Anglo-Americans the 
greater the tendency to approve of birth control, whereas for Mexicans 

'"lU^spt'Ctive product mqinent corrclntion coefficients mciisuiitiK Die rolntionsliip l)rtwopn ednciitionn) 
lUtninmcnt and extent of cli.snEreemcnt for the United States wnernl pnl.lic, luni MicliiKun "ml X 
Mexico were for the two stntcnients above ns follows! (1) .13, .20 mn\ -.00 2 ) 13 21 nnd 14 
^I''^x.tt.£iSf;t''!^tlli^p^ ^'^^■'"^''-■"'•^ ,l,e third' i-mnor urbnn 
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TABLE 34 — Readiness to accept change — birth control: ResiM>iises to ihc 
stalemcnt: "Funnily planning or birth cojitrol has been discussecl by many 
people. What is your feeling about a married couph* practicing birlb con- 
trol? Jf you bad to decide, wliich ONE of tlieso slaienients best expresses 
your point of view? 



UNITED STATES MEXICO 



Respon&c 


General 


Rura 1 


Span 1 sh- 


Urban 


Rural 


pub 1 i c 


i^ii chicjsn 


spaakl ng 






It 'is always r 1 gh t 


23.8 


18.5 


27.0 


25.^ 


29.9 


It is usua 1 1 y r igh t 


36.8 




10.7 


18.9 


12.5 


Don ' t kno\J 


13.0 


11 .8 


25.9 


6.9 


13.9 


It is usually wrong 


11.6 


1K9 


20.8 






It is a IwnyS wrong 


12.6 




16.2 


22.7 


26.0 


Other responses 


^2 








.3 


TOTAL PERCENT 


100.0 


100.0 


ipo.o 


100.0 


100.0 



there was no denionsti able correlation l^etween the two variables.^^^ 
Although over two-fifths of the Mexican respondents indicate \ihej be- 
lieve birtlv control as here described is right, relatively many edu- 
cated as well as uneducated persons maintain tliat it is wrong. Appar- 
ently improvement in the level of education sliould not be expected 
to increase tlie proportions in Nfexico who will endorse birtlv con tro3. 

Hypothesis XI^ Change and Anoniie 

Rapid changes are producing more frustration in Mexico than in 
the United States. Unfortunately tire present study provides insufficient 
data to test this hypothesis adeciuately. Nevertheless, the data avail- 
able in Table 35 tend to support it. This table summarizes responses 
to statements designed to indicate the informant's nornilessness or 
alienation. Tlie statements are: "People's ideas change so much that 
I wonder if we'll ever have anything to depend upon" and '1 often 
wonder what the meaning of Hfe really is." The much more extensive 
and stronger agreement to these statements on the part of the Mexi- 
cans than North Americans is instructive. For the United States general 
public and rural Michigan, the higher the education, the less the agree- 
ijVeht with these'S'tatemcnts. For urban Mexico the relationship between 
tlie two variables, as 'expressed by the correlation coefficient is not so 
close. If the indexes- measure frustration, it appears tha*- improved 
educational attainment may reduce this frustration in the United States, 
but would be less effective in this regard in Mexico.-*;* 

■ . i ■ 

"••'Tlir I'oiirsoniiiii cori'clatioi^ coclTic'itiit.^ fnr tlic K't'iUTul piiblW of Ihc Utiitt.»cl States, rural MJclii^nn 
uiitl urban M'.^xico j)L-t\vt.rn t'Lliicutional aUaiiniifiU jiikI extent of j^ruLMiiunt were rt'iipcctivcly a.s follows: 
~.18, -.19 and .002, 

="'J")ic» respective pr()dnet monuMit t'oriTlatiuii tocfficionts for f\w UnilL'd Stales Weian-al piihlic, run*! 
Midii^un, aiul uihsin Mcvieo, for extt'tit of disaj^rcenicnt with [\w fjtututiK'nt, as reported in Table 5.5, 
are resiKctively: .20, .2-1 ,nU — ,01. 
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TABLE 35 — Responses to items concerning normlcssness 





U N J 


TED 5 T 


A T E 5 


M E X 


t C 0 


Items concerning 


Gene ra 1 


Rural 


Spanr sh- 


Urban 


Rural 


normlessncss 


pub 1 i c 


Mich igsn 


speak i ng 






Normles&ness in the .;nid5C 












of change 












Yes, strongly agree 


ISJ 


21.3 


56»9 




35.1 


Yes s] ight ly ag rec 


. 25.7 


25.7 




32. V 


29.2 


.Don't knovi 


S.i* 




5J 


3.1 


I0.il 


HOy s] j ghtly di sagree 


26, i* 


26,7 


5.9 


8.8 


11.5 


No, strongly disagree 


22,6 


22.0 


6.2 . 


6.3 


3.8 


Refusal to answer, etc. 


.8 




\Ji 






TOTAL PERCENT 


100.0 


100»0 


lOO.O 


100.0 


100,0 


Normlcssness and the iueantng 












of life 












Yes f strongly agre<? 


26.5 


27.9 


35.2 


37.0 


2U.7 


Yes, s] ightly a^.ri:e 


28.9 


28.8 


19.8 


38.6 
8 J 


/i0,6 


Don ' t know 


8.3. 


5.1 


15.7 


22.?. 


No, si ightly disagree; 


1^.3 


1^.5 . 


9.2 


10,9 


10. 


No, strongly dis^igrcei 


2\,U 


■ 23.7 


18,7 




2.1 


Refusal to answer, etc. 


.6 










TOTAL PERCENT 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 



Some writers have pictured Mexico as the land of resignation; 
devoid of worry. Table 36 reports results obtained from permitting 
informants to place themselves on a ladder in terms of how n^uch they 
worry abou l Llie Tuture. It argues against such worry-free^ claims/ Tlie 
level of worry nuw and five years from now is much higher in Mexico 
as ascertained from this "worry-ladder" than in the United States. Tlie 
available materials tend to support Hypothesis XL'*'^ 

Hypothesis XII: Expectations of Change in the Near Future 

Mexicans f:OW helieve their lives will dlange more in the near 
future than do citizens of the United States. As \'^^dic^ted l)y Table 37, 
Mexicans anticipate great eliange in improvement of their level of 
living in tlie next five years. Approximately half of tlie Mexicans, \yhen 
asked to place theniselves on the 10-step ladder, assumhig that at the 
top "Stands a person who is living the best possible life and at the 
bottom ... a person who is living the worst possible," placed themselves 
on the third step or below. This stands in sharp contrast to the citizens 
of the United States whose comparable choice was step 7. However, 
when aslce^l wliero they believe tliey would be five years from now, 
Mexicans, especially the urban Mexicans, move up the ladder several 
steps as compared with one step for North Americans. The data in the 
table support Hypothesis XU. 

'"''•Mcasnrt^'j ci rol at ion ship between cduentionnl ntt^iinnirnl nnd pluccmont on this "worry ladder" 
were low and for ihv most part insignificant statistically. 
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TABLE 3S — Responses to items concerning readiness to accept clKinge 
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Eose in £3ccepting change 












Very easy 


1K5 




\^.s 


18,6 
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Sunicv;hac easy 


30,6 


30,9 
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32.3 
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21,1 


3,1 
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Very di fficul t 
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TOTAL PERCENT 
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100,0 
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Ves^ strongly agree 
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60,9 . 
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37.2 


Don ' t know 
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No J strongly disagree 
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18.9 
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5.2 


2.4 


Refuse to answer, etc. 
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2,7 






TOTAL PERCENT 


100.0 
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100,0 


100. 0 
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Hypothesis XIII: Evaluation of Change 

Mexicans do nol evaluate change as a general phenomenon as favor- 
ahhj as do the citizens of the United States. Althougli tliis gconeraliza- 
tion is a popular tlieme in tlie literature comparing tlie two countries, 
little in the present study supports tiiis tliesi questions were 

designed to test the liypothcsis: "Some people are more set in tlieir 
ways than others. How would you| rate^yourself — do you find it vq^vv 
easy to change your ways, somewhat easy to change your ways; sliglitly 
difficult to cliange, or very difficult to change?" and "I like the kind 
of work tliat lets me do tilings about the same way from one M'cck 
to the next." As Table 3S inchcates, Mexicans rate themselves as more 
easily adjusting to change than do North Americans— a finding contary 
to Hypothesis XHL 

In evaluating tlieir preferences for stability in work expectancy 
patterns, howe\^er^ Mexicans indicate they generally prefer work that 
involves the same routine from one week to tlie next (Table 38). Inter- 
estingly, the greater the educational attainment the less the agreement 
witli the statement,'^^'^ liypothcsis XIII seems to be neither clearly sup- 
ported nor refuted ])y the small amount of evidence from these two 
items. 

Hypothesis XIV: Particularism vs. Universalism in Office 

Particulavism in office receives less negative evaluation in Mexico 
than in the Uixited States. Many writers; including Whetten, (21) 

•"^Thc product moment correlntion cocfficicMiLs were respectively: .35, .34 and .12. Ail are sl:iiiificanl 
at the p < .05 level. 
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consider the taking of bribes bv government {^fFicials one of tlic greatest 
il not the greatest, deterrent to progress in Mexico. The questionnaire 
item ionniilated to test the alcove hypotliesis followed f)urkheiin's 
thesis that punishment for crime is a symlooh'e expression of the com- 
munity attitude toward it. Punishments thus become an index to the 
evahiation of the norm tliat is being vioh\tcd, and'is not only a deterring 
force. - ' 

Informants were presented witli tlie following proposition: "Some 
people in public office take bribes. What form of punishment if aiiv 
do you tliink slioiild be given to tliose public officials who do take 
bribes?" Table 39 indicates the proportions orinforniunts recommend- 
ing various types of punishment/ In general, Anglo Americans tend to 
specify more severe punishments—removal from office, heavy fines, or 
imprisonment— than do Mexican respondents. Although t\u: differences 
reported in Table 39 are not so great as anticipated/ they nonetlieless 
support the hypothesis. 



TABLE 39 — Sanctions against particularism and nepotism in goveinnient: 
Responses to the question; "What forms of punishment/ if any, do you 
think should he given to those public olficials who . . . take hrihes?" 
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Death penalty 
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CHAPTER 7. CONCLUDING REMARKS 

In this report we liave explored information concerning the potential 
collaboration of citizens of tlie United States and Mexico. As indi- 
cated in Chapter 1, the investigation was designed to test a number 
of hypotlieses derived from sociological theory and from previous re- 
search. In general, tlie available data support predictions regarding 
the correlates of systemic linkage. 

Among social scientists studying intergroup relations within the 
United States and among researchers and administrators dealing witli 
diflFerent types of international exchange, much attention has centered 
on the conditions promoting social contact and on the consequences 
of such encounters. Sheer physical proximity, of course, is important in 
providing opportunity for interaction, and the data presented here 
attest to'the permeability of the U.S.-Mexican border: Almost three- 
fifths of the respondents in the southwestern sample and almost one- 
fourth of the informants in the U.S. general sample, as well as in the 
urban Mexican sample, report visiting the country across the border.- 
Aside from these first-hand contacts, tlie data in ^^^C 
the frequency of otlier cross-national contacts including more indirect 
exposure through mass media. ' 

What are the consequences of such cross-cultural contacts? Despite 
the well-known sociological generalization about the correlation be- 
tween interaction and positive sentiment, and despite the hopes of 
many' individuals involved in intergroup and cross-cultural relations, 
it so happens that contacts between representatives of diflferent social, 
racial or cultural groups do not necessarily result in friendships and 
desire for further interaction. Only under certain conditions are posi- 
tive attltudinal outcomes attendant upon intergroup interaction. As 
Williams reports in reviewing research on racial and cultural relations, 
positive attltudinal results are to be anticipated when the relations 
of the participants in intergroup contacts are "informal, cooperative, 
noncontrived and recurrent over a relatively long period (23)/* This 
type of relationship generally prev^ls in interaction arenas such as the 
church, the neighborhood, some work settings, and in family inter- 
actions. Our findings concerning the consequences of cross-cultural 
contacts in such interaction arenas corroborate Williams' generalization 
from other investigations: These contacts are associated with positive 
attitudes toward nationals from across the border. The nature of our 
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data, of course, does not permit a straiglit-forward causal iivccrprctation 
concerning the association of beliavioral and desired linkage Actually, 
the association of these variables probably involves a more complex 
spiralling type of relationship in which the interaction 'or the condi- 
tions specified produces positive sentiments, and the i v i^ive attitudes 
in turn motivate individuals' to desire further contacts, and this desii-e 
leads to more interaction, etc. Our information also suggests that the 
conditions surrounding tlie cross-cultural contacts reported here pro- 
mote positive attitudes that become generali/ed on botli an inter- 
personal and a national level. That is, individuals reporting friendsln'ps 
with across-the-border nationals also tend to evaluate the friendliness 
of such nationals more highly than do respondents without such con- 
tacts. Furthermore, informants reporting behavioral contacts with alters 
from across the border also tend to endorse more collaboration between 
the United States and Mexico. 

Aside from the information regarding conditions promoting the 
association between behavioral and attitudinal measures of linkage, the 
present findings confirm those from other investigatioiis of intergroup 
relations on a number of points. As other researchers have noted, hfe 
^''^P?"^"'^.®^ ^^^^^ ^^P°^^ i"<^!ividuals to a broader range of human dif- 
ferences— -whether ideological, racial or cultui al^also'tend to liberalize 
attitudes. By introducing shadings of categorization betweeii right and 
wrong and widening the limits of an indiviclual's -knowledge of others, 
education is perhaps the greatei^t contributor to tolerance {2, 18), 
As noted repeatedly in the present 'report, education is one of the most 
consistent predictors of the various measures of actual behavioral link- 
age as well as of desired linkage with nationals from across the border. 
Another variable related to the heterogeneity of ideas and values to 
which an individual is exposed— die size of his place of residence— also 
appears positively associated with measures of systemic linkage. 

Some^of the data elicited in the present research concerning atti- 
tudes toward others, and particularly toward authority, also lend par- 
tial cross-cultural support to American data regarding the personality 
concomitants of prejudice. Individuals identified as liighly prejudiced 
tend to display a reliance on authority figures for decision making, 
a preference for hierarchicaliy structured relations, a gfinerahzed dis- 
trust of others, and a tendency to dichotomize issues and people into 
good and bad, right and wrong, etc. (1). As noted in Chapter 6, rela- 
tively high proportions of Mexican respondents agree with statements 
expressing such authoritarian attitudes—a finding confirming Hewes' 
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sumnnuy of analyses of Mexican national charactcM- (5). Furthermore, 
as noted in Chapter 4, Mexicans also tend to express reUitively iiigh> 
social distance from social groups with belief systems and other char- 
acteristics differing from their own. Of course, in both the United 
State and Mexico, social l)oundary maintenance is related to educa- 
tional attainment: Informants with more formal education tend to 
express less social distance than do those with fewer years of school- 
ing. HowcN cr, it is interesting to note that education and authoritarian- 
ism do not involve the same pattern of relationship in botli countries. 
In the United States, individuals with liigher education tend to reject 
authoritarian statements. To. some extent, of course, this finding nnght 
be related to the relative sophistication of the more educated respond- 
ents in recognizing unpopular statements; however, to the extent that 
authoritarian l:)eliavior is unrewarded in this culture, then it is dikely 
to diminish. In Mexico^ on the other hand, tlie present study reveals 
that individuals with more formal education are just as likely to endorse 
authoritarian statements as are their compatriots with less schooling; 
however, as jnst noted, the more educated express less prejudice as 
measured by the social distance scale. Tliis apparendy paradoxical 
finding, in terms of the thesis concerning the "authoritarian personal- 
ity/' suggests an important area for further cro^ 

In addition to the data concerning correlates of actual and desired 
linkage between nationals of the United States and Mexico, another 
contribution of the present investigation involves the accumulation 
of information relevant to certain anthropological generalizations con- 
cerning Mexico. As indicated in Chapter 6, data gadiered in a syste- 
matic manner from probability samples do not confirm some of the 
assertions from field studies involving casual sampling and intuitive 
speculation. For example, one of the popular themes in comparisons 
of cultural values in the United States and Mexico contrasts the high 
evaluation of family life among Mexicans with the relative deprecia- 
tion of the family unit among North Americans. As the data from the 
present study indicate, respondents in the United States samples 
actually tend to report more interaction with relatives outside of the 
home and generally accord the family even more importance than do 
Mexicans. As noted in discussing these data, the family appears im- 
portant in both countries, and the stereotyped contrast appears unwar- 
ranted by the available data. Other information reported in Chapter 
6 concerning attitudes regarding manual labor and feelings of resigna- 
tion and expressed worry about the future also challenge the validity 



of many portrayals of Mexico and underline tlic importance of syste- 
matic cross-cultural research designed to elicit current information 
regarding salient values and to test predictions based on theory and 
on researcli in one cultural setting. The present report is a contribution 
to this cross-cultural research endeavor. 
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APPENDIX A 



The following five tables present eoneUUion coelficients ex- 
pi-essirig associations l)etween the snuiU index-i'S described in 
Tublt: 1 tor each of the samples considered in this report (19). 
For eacli index two measures of association are reported: Tlie 
l^earson product moment correlation coefficient appears first, fol- 
io v ;d by cither the Ganima coefficient or l)y the Contingency 
coefficient. "Gamma coefficients are given for tlie intercorrelations 
of tlie d, e and f indexes with each other as well as for the associ- 
ation of the g, h and i indexes with each other. Contingency 
coefficients are reported for the association of die d, e, f, a and 
b indexes with the g, h and i indexes. Contingency coefficients 
niarked with a single asterisk have an associated X' with p <.05. 
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